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THE TYRANT’S TOMB. 


It was a well-known doctrine of the ancient Egyptians, that the soul after 
death passed through the forms of various animals for a period of three 
thousand years, at the end of which time it resumed its original habitation. 
As, however, their ideas of a resurrection went no further than the re-ani- 
mation of the body, if existing, it became a point of supreme importance 
that it should be preserved during the interval, as well from the ecay of 
nature, as from the many accidents to which its helpless condition exposed 
it, Asa protection against the former, that wonderful people bad recourse 
to their ingenious and skilful method of embalming the dead ; and as a de- 
fence against the latter, those gigantic structures were erected, many of 
which still remain after e lapse of far more than three thousand years. It 
was under a deep impression of this belief that the tyrant Cheops, bitterly 
detested by his oppressed subjects, built the stupendous pile known as the 
great Pyramid, within whose innermost recesses, intrenched, as the surveys 
of science inform us, no less with marvellous cunning than with surpasssing 
strength, he hoped to frustrate the vengeance of his enraged subjects. After 
its completion, however, either distrusting its security, or having all along 
intended it merely as acloak to his real intentions, he gave private instruc- 
tions to have his body laid in a secret place, around which the waters of the 
Nile were introduced ; and where, for aught we know, he may be reposing 
to this day. The pyramid, which he originally intended for his sepulchre, 
is thought to have ion forced soon after the death of its founder, and, at all 
events, was opened at an early period by one of the Caliphs, in search of 
the treasure it was supposed to contain. 


—~ 


Not less a fortress than atomb—and built 
More firmly far than towers, a nation’s guard ; 
Look on the tyrant’s grave—and see how hard 
It is for man to shield him from his guilt! ' 
Vain builder! when the blood that thou hast spilt, 
Cries from the earth to God—with crafty skill— 
With giant strength—protect thee as thou wilt, 
The hand of vengeance shall pursue thee still! 
And yet is somewhat almost of sublime, 
In this thy bitter struggle to inherit, 
With deadly odds against thee—ruthless time, 
And man’s revenge—the life thou didst not merit ; 
Alone within thy gloomy hold—no room 
For one tried friend—’tis the true tyrant’s tomb ! 


Tyrant! thou hast but made it over sure : 
The day will come when vainly thou shalt call, 
And curse the skill that built it too secure, 
On this o’erhanging human rock to fall ! 
And thou hast forged a weapen wherewithal 
The hand of man may smite thee. Avarice 
Of later times, that deems no richer prize 
Within the shelter of this mighty wall 
Can be secured, than its own idol, gold, 
Hath burst upon thy slumbers. Science, too, 
The stone from this thy sepulcbre hath roll’d, 
And strives, with all her potent arts can do, 
To take thee captive in thy last strong hold, 
And thus to this great riddle find the clue.— 


Yet stay ! for he who rear’d this fortress-tomb, 
To shield him in his years of helplessness, 
Hath found beneath its giant shade, no room, 
Nor sleeps within its stern and strong recess.— 
Is this vast pile then neither more nor less 
Than a grand juggle? a stuperdous cheat? 
A tyrant’s master-piece of craftiness ? 
To make the tide of vengeance vainly beat 
On this unyielding rock, and, baffled, foam 
With idle rage, while he sleeps all the while 
Withina humbler but a sater home, 
Protected by the waves of friendly Nile, 
Like him who to the raging beasts of prey 
His garment throws, ant steals unseen away ? 


Well! be it thou hast cheated man—what then ? 
Awake! for thy three thousand years are past, 
Thy long-torgotten shape resume at last— 

And rise triumphant from this dreary den! 

Rise! to be great among the sons of men. 

See ! how they look with wordering awe upon 

Thy very tomb! Rise! visit once again 
Thy glorious nation—nay—for that—sleep on! 

True though it be that death’s decisive day 
Ends every struggle—finishes all strife— 

Dispels all home—yet is there still a way 
To vanquish this last enemy—and life 

A life of bliss eternal to provide— 

But, ah! ’tis not the way which thow hast tried ! 

Tait’s Magazine. 
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MAHOMETAN LEGENDS. 


The Bible, the Koran, and the Talmud; or, Biblical Legends of the Mussul- 
mans, compiled from Arabic Sources and compared with Jewish Tradi- 
tions. By Dr. G. Weil. Pp. 231. London, Longmans. 

Among the Curiosities of Literature this volume may assuredly take its 

Place. Itis translated from the German of the learned librarian of the Uni- 

versity of Heidelberg, and reveals a mass of iegendary matter, not only 

hew to general readers, but, we presume, to those who may be familiar 
with Hebrew and Arabic productions of this grotesque and curious class, 

For ourselves, we confess we can give no farther information on the subject 

than is communicated to as by the introduction; and therefore, having noth- 

ing to say that can add to the intelligence already unfolded, we will not 
imitate a Monster debate by repeating a Monster Review. 

_ The seeds of these myths are tound in the Koran; and the leading 

ideas are merely amplified in details of remarkable Oriental wildness and 

Credulity.* Mahomet’s additions to the Old and New Testament are 

Wrought out with all the imaginativeness and superstition of Asia; and the 

whole mass presents a singular mixture, not only of Hebrew and Christian 

accounts, but of the later Mohametan inventions which the prophet origin- 
ated in order to correct the falsifications and corruptions which he alleged 
had taken place in Christianity, and called for his missiou. In process of 

_ ” At page v. of the preface we are told:—‘ Should the public feel any 

interest in this work, the translator purposes in a future volume to discuss 

the legendary principle at some oo and to show the analogy of its prac- 


tical working in the Jewish, the Mohamedan, and Roman Catholic system 
of religion,’ 








time, tradition shaped them into the strange forms here exhibited. These 
legends, Dr. Weil states, “‘occupy a twofold place in Arabic literature. 
The whole circle ot the traditions, from Adam to Christ, containing as they 
do, in the view of Mussulmans, real and undisputed matters of fact, which 
are connected with the fate of all nations, forms the foundation of the uni 
versal history of mankind; while, on the other hand, they are especially 
made use of as the biography of the prophets who lived before Mohamed. 
I’ is therefore highly important to ascertain the ground from which the 
source of these legends has sprung, and to show the transformation which 
they underwent in order to serve as the fulcrum for the propagation of the 
faith in Mohamed. Respecting the origin of these legends, it wiil appear 
trom what has been said that, with the exception of that of Christ, it is to 
be found fin Jewish traditions, where, as will appear by the numerous 
Citations from the Midrash, they are yetto beseen. Many traditions respect 
ing the prophets of the Old Testament are found in the Talmad, which was 
then already closed; so that there can be no doubt that Mohamed heard 
them from Jews, to whom they were known, either by Scripture or tradi- 
tion. For that these legends were the common property both of Jews and 
Arabs cannot be presumed, inasmuch as Mohamed commanicated them to 
the Arabs as something new, and specially revealed to himself; and inas- 
much as the latter actually accuse him of having received insiraction from- 
foreigners. Besides Warracka, who died soon after Mohame’s first ap- 
pearance as a prophet, we know of two other individuals, who were well 
versed in the Jewish writings, and with whom he lived on intimate terms ; 
viz. Abd Allah Ibn Salam, a learned Jew, and Salman the Persian, who 
had long lived among Jews and Christians, and who, before he became a 
Mussulman, was successively a Magian, Jew, and Christian. The monk 
Bahira, too, whom however, according to Arabic sources, he only met once, 
on his journey to Bozra, was a baptised Jew. All these legends must have 
made a deep impression on a religious disposition like that of Mohamed, 
and have roused within him the conviction that at various times, when the 
depravity of the human race required it, God selected some pious indivi- 
duals to restore them once more to the path of truth and goodness. And 
thus it might come to pass, that, having no other object than to instruct his 
contemporaries in the nature of the Deity, and to promote their moral and 
spiritual improvement, he might desire to close the line of the prophets 
with himself. ° ‘ ‘ ‘ : ° ° ‘ 

“ Besides the Koran (he farther tells us) and the commentaries upon it, 
the following MSS. have been made use of tor this little work:—1. The 
book Chamis, by Husein Ibn Mohamed, Ibn Ahasur Addiarbekri(No 279 
of the Arabian MSS. in the library of the Duke of Gotha), which, as the 
introduction to the biography of Muhamed, contains many legends respect- 
ing the ancient prophets, especially Adam, Abraham, end Solomon. 2. The 
book Dsachirat Alulum Wanatidjal Alfuhum (storehouse of wisdom and 
fruits of knowledge), by Ahmed Ibn Zein Alabidin Albekri (No. 235 of 
the above-mentioned MSS.), in which also the ancient legends from Adam 
to Christ are prefixed to the History of Islam, and more especially the lives 
of Moses and Aaron minutely narrated. 3. A collection of legends by 
anonymous authors (No. 909 of the same collection) 4. The Legends of 
the Prophets (Kissat Alanbija), by Mohammed Ibn Ahmed Alkinsai (No. 
764 of the Arabic MSS. of the Royal Library at Paris).”’ 

The legends are nine in number, and refer to, 1. Adam; 2. Enoch; 3. 
Noah; 4. Abraham; 8. Joseph; 6. Moses and Aaron; 7. Samuel, Saul, 
and David; 8. Solomon; and 9. John, Mary; and Christ. They are all so 
singular that we hardly know how to report them ; butas they say it is good 
to begin with the beginnicg, we shall mention the creation of the human 
race after the fall: 

‘* Allah then made a covenant with the descendants of Adam. He touched 
Adam’s back, and lo! the whole human family which shall be born to the 
end of time issued forth from it, as small as ants, and ranged themselves 
right and left. Atthe head of the former stood Mctumell with the pro- 
phets and the rest of the faithful, whose radiant whiteness distinguished 
them from the sinners who were standing on Adam’s left, headed by Kabil 
(Cain), the murderer of his brother. Allah then acquainted the progenitor 
of man with the names and destinies of each individual ; and when it came 
to — David the prophet’s turn, to whom was originally assigned a life- 
time of only thirty'years, Adam inquired, ‘‘ How many years are appointed to 
me?’ .‘ One thousand,’’ was the answer! “1 will renounce seventy if thou 
wilt add them to the life of David!’ Allah consented; but aware of Adam’s 
forgetfulness, directed this grant to be recorded on a parchment, which 
Gabriel and Michael signed as witnesses, Allah then cried to the assembled 
human family, “ Confess that 1 am the only God, and that Mohamed is my 
messenger.’’ The hosts to the right made their confession immediately ; but 
those to the left hesitated, some repeating but one half of Allah’s 
words, and others remaining entirely silent And Allab continued: “ The 
disobedient and impenitent shall suffer the pains of eternal fire, but the 
faithful shall be blessed in Paradise '’ ‘ So be it!’ responded Adam, who 
shall call every man by name in the day of the resurrection, and pronounce 
his senteuce according as the balance of justice shall decide. When the 
covenant was concluded, Allah once more touched Adam's back. and the 
whole human race returned to him.’ 

Adam and Eve settled in India, but ‘ he went every year on a pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, until he at length lost his original size, retaining a height 
of only sixty yards. This diminution of his stature, according to the 
tradition of the learned, was caused by the excessive terror and grief 
which he experienced in consequence of the murder of Abel.’ 

The following, which relates to the death of Abraham, will have pe- 
culiar interest with persons of a certain age, and hair-dressers. We may 
state that Ismael is pre-eminently exalted in allthis portion of the work ; 
leaving whom, as it is described, lord of the Kaaba, Abraham returned to 
his other son Isaac in Palestine ; and ‘ when the latter attained the 
age of manhood, Abraham’s beard became grey, which astonished him 
not a little, since no man before him had ever turned grey. But Allah 
had performed this wonder that Abraham might be distinguished from 
Isaac. For as he wasahundred years old when Sarah bore Isaac, the 
people of Palestine derided him, and doubted of Sarah’s innocence ; but 
Allah gave to Isaac such a perfect resemblance ef his father, that every 
one who saw him was convinced of Sarah’s conjugal fidelity. But, to pre- 
vent their being mistaken for each other, Allah caused grey hairs to 
grow on Abraham as a mark of distinction ; and it isonly since that time 
that the hair loses its dark colour in old age. When Abraham had at- 
tained to the age of two hundred, or, as some maintain, of a hundred 
and five-and-seventy years, Allah sent to him the Angel of Death in the 
form of an aged man. Abraham invited him to a meal; but the Angel 
of Death trembled so much, that before he could put a morsel into bis 
mouth he besmeared therewith his forehead, eyes, and nose. Abraham, 
then inquired, ‘ Why tremblest thou thus ?’ ‘ From age,’ replied the Angel 
of Death. * How old art thou ” ‘ One year older than thyself!’ Abra- 
ham lifted up his eyes to heaven, and exclaimed,‘ O Allah! take my 
soul to thee before I fall into such a state! *‘ In what manner wouldst 
thou like to die, friend of Allah ?’ inquired the Angel of Death. ‘I 
should like to breathe out my life at the moment when I fall down before 
Allah in prayer.’ The angel remained with Abraham until he fell down 
in prayer, and then put an end to his life.” 

The latter part of this reminds us of Swift's Strulbrugs ; poor idiotical 
drivellers who have outlived their time. The legend of Joseph is a capi- 
tal Eastern romance ; and that of Moses is almost equally characteristic. 
Witness the origin of the Wandering Jew : 
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* When Moses returned again to his own people, and found them wor- 
shipping before the golden calf, he fell upon Aaron, caught him by the 
beard, and was on the point of strangling him, when Aaron swore that 
he was innocent, and pointed out Samiri as the prime mover of this idol- 
atry. Moses then summoned Samiri, and would put him to death in- 
stantly, but Allah directed that he should be sent into banishment. Ever 
since that time he roams like a wild beast throughout the world: every 
one shuns him, aud purifies the ground on which his feet have stood ; and 
he himself, whenever he a proaches men, exclaims, ‘ Touch me not 
Yet before Moses expelled ies from the camp of the Israelites, at Al- 
lah’s command, he caused the calf to be broken in pieces, and having 
ground it to dust, forced Samiri to defile it. It was then put into water, 
and given the Israelites to drink. After Samiri’s removal, Moses prayed 
Allah to have mercy on his people; but Allah replied, ‘ I cannot pardon 
them, for sin yet dwells in their inward parts, and will only be washed 
away by the potion which thou hast given them.’ On returning to the 
camp, Moses heard woeful shriekings. “Many of the Israelites, with 
ghastly faces and with bodies frightfully swollen, cast themselves down 
before him, and cried,‘ Moses, help us! the golden calt is tearing our 
vitals; we will repent, and die cheerfully, if Allah will pardon our sin.’ 
Many repented really of their sins: but from others only pain and a fear of 
death had extorted these expressions of repentance. Moses commanded 
them, therefore, in the name of Allah, to slay each other. Then there 
rose a darkness, like unto that which Allah had sent upon Pharaoh. The 
innocent and reclaimed hewed with the sword to the right and to the 
left, so that many slew their nearest kinsmen; but Allah gave their 
swords power over the guilty only. Seventy thousand worshippers of 
idols had already fallen, when Moses, moved by the cries of women and 
children, implored God once more for mercy. Instantly the heavens 
grew clear, the sword rested, and all the remaining sick were healed. 
On the following day Moses read unto them the law, and admonished 
them to obey scrupulously its prescriptions. But many of the people 
exclaimed, ‘ We shall not submit to such a code.’ ‘Ihe laws especially 
obnoxious to them were those which regulated the revenge of blood, 
and punished the pettiest theft with the loss of the hand. At that in- 
stant, Mount Sinai became vaulted over their heads, excluding the very 
light of heaven from them, and there cried a voice from the rocks, * Sons 
of Israel, Allah has redeemed you from Egypt merely to be the bearers 
of this law: if you refuse this burden, we shall fall in upon you, and thus 
you shall be compelled to support a weightier mass until the day of the 
resurrection.” With one voice they then exclaimed, ‘ We are ready to 
submit to the law, and to accept it as the rule of our life” When Moses 
had instructed them full in the law, and expounded what was'pure and 
impure, what lawful and what unlawful, he gave the signal to march for 
the conquest of the promised land of Palestine.’ 

The first chain-armour is accounted for in a way which shall astonish 
the Archeological Association : 

‘ Senl (it seems) was jealous of David, whom all Israel extolled as their 
greatest hero, and refused to give him his daughter, until he brought the 
heads of a hundred giants as the marriage-gift. But the greater David's 
achievements were, the more rancorous grew the envy of Saul. so that he 
even sought treacherously to slay him. David defeated all his plans; but 
he never revenged himself, and Saul’s hatred waxed greater by reason of 
this very magnanimity. One day he visited his daughter in David's absence, 
and threatened to put her to death, unless she pve bin a promise, and con- 
firmed it by the most sacred oaths, that she would deliver her husband unto 
him during the night. When the latter returned home, his wife met him in 
alarm, and related what had had happened between her and her father.— 
David said to her, “ Be faithful to thy oath, and open the door of my cham- 
ber to thy father as soon as I shall be asleep. Allah will protect me even 
in my sleep, and give me the means of rendering Saul’s sword harmless, 
even as Abraham’s weapon was impotent against Ismael, who yielded his 
neck to the slaughter.” He then went into his forge, and prepared a coat of 
mail, which covered the whole upper part of his Rote from his neck down- 
wards. This coat was as fine as a hair, and, clinging to him like silk, resist- 
ed every kind of weapon; for David had been endowed, as{a special favour 
from Allah, with the power of melting iron without fire, and of fashioning 
it like wax for exery conceivable purpose, with no instrument but his hand. 
To him we are indebted for the ringed coat of mail, for up to this time ar- 
mour consisted of simple iron plates,’ 


The only other passage avout David describes a balance of Justice some- 
what different from the allegorical scales of more modern days : 

_‘He had already nominated a kadhi, who was to adjust in his stead all 
disputes that might arise, when the angel Gabriel brought him an iron tube 
with a bell, and said: ‘ Allah bas beheld thy diffidence with pleasure and 
therefore sends thee this tube and bell, by means of which it will be easy 
for thee to maintain the law in Israel, and never to pronounce an nunjust 
sentence. Suspend this tube in thy hall of judgment, and hang the bell in 
the midst thereof: place the accuser on one side of it, and the accused on 
the other, and always pronounce judgment in favour of him who, on touch- 
ing the tube, elicits a sound from the bell. David was greatly delighted at 
this gift, by means of which he who was in the right was sure to triamph; 
so that soon no one dared to commit any injustice, since he was certain to be 
detected by the bell. One day, however, there came two men before the 

udgment-seat, one of whom maintained that he had given a pearl into the 

eeping of the other, who now refused to restore it. The defendant, on the 
other hand, swore that he had already given it back. As usual, David com- 
pelled them both, one after the other, to touch the tube; but the bell utter 
ed no sound, so that he did not know which of the two spoke truth, and 
was inclined to doubt the further virtue of the bell But when he had re- 
peatedly directed both to touch the tabe, he observed that as often as the 
accused was to pass the ordeal, he gave his staff to be holden by his antago- 
nist. David now took the staff in fis own hand, and sent the accuser once 
more to touch the tube, when instantly the bell began to ring aloud. Da- 
vid then caused the staff to be inspected, and behold it was hollow, and the 
pearl in question was concealed withia it. But on account of his thus doubt- 
ing the value of the tube which Allah had given him, it was again removed 
to heaven: so that David frequently 2rred in his decisions, until Selomon, 
whom his wife Saja, the daughter of Josu, had borne him, aided him with 
his counsel. {In him David placed implicit confidence, and was op b 
him in the most difficult questions, for he had heard in the night o his birt 
the angel Gabriel exclaim—‘ Satan’s dominion is drawing to a close, for this 
night a child is born, to whom Iblis and all his hosts, together with all his 
descendants, shall be subject. The earth, air, and water, with all the crea- 
tures that live therein, shall be his servants: he shall be gifted with nine- 
tenths of all the wisdom and knowledge which Allah has granted unto man- 
kind, and understand not only all the languages of men, but those also of 
beasts and birds.”’ ’ 

Then comes the most extraordinary of all legends, the necromancies of 
this hero of the most extravagant ofall magic impersonation, But ve mast 
first extract the death of his father: ; 

‘The next day David nominated Solomon as his representative, laid aside 
his royal robes, wrapped himself round with a simple woollen garment, put 
on his sandals, took a staff in his hand, and left his palacs. He now wander- 
ed from city to city, and from village to village, jnguiring every where for 
such of the inhabitants as were most distinguished for piety, and endeavour- 
ing to make their acquaintance ; butfor many weeks he found no one whom 
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nsider as his destined companion in the life to come. 
arte ce nies a village on the shores of the Mediterranean ocean, 
there arrived at the same time with him a poorl y clad aged man, who was 
earrying a heavy burden of wood on his head. ‘The appearance of the ho- 
man was so venerable, that David followed him, to see where he lived. 
Bat ke entered into no heuse at all, and sold his wood to a merchant who 
stood at the door of his warehouse, then gave to a poor man who begged him 
for alms the half of the little money which he had earned, bought with me 
rest asmall loaf of bread, of which also he gave a large portion to a blin 
woman, who implored the compassion of the faithful, ana then returned on 
his way to the mountain from whence he had come. “ This man, thought 
David, “ might well be my companion in paradise ; for his venerable appear- 
ance, and his actions which I have just witnessed, testify to a rare piety. I 
must therefore seek to become better acquainted with him.” He then fol- 
owed the aged man at some distance, until, after a march of several hours 
over steep mountains, crossed by deep ravines, the latter entered intoa cave, 
which admitted the light of heaven through a crevice of the rock. David 
remained standing at the entrance of the cave, and heard how the hermit 
prayed fervently, and then read the law and the psalms, until the sua had 
set. He then lita lamp, and pronounced the evening prayer, drew from 
his bag the bread which he had bought, and consumed about half thereof. 
David, who had hitherto not ventured to disturb the man in his devotions, 
now stepped into the cave, and greeted him. “ Who art thou!” said the 
other, after having returned the salutation ; “‘ for, save the God- fearing Mata 
Ibn Juhanna, king David's future companion in Paradise, I never saw apy 
human being in these regions.” David gave bis name, and begged for fur- 
ther information respecting Mata. But the hermit replied, ‘1 am not per- 
mitted to point out to thee his dwelling; but if thou searchest this mountain 
with attention, it cannot escape thee.’”’ David now wandered up and down 
the mountain for a long time, without finding any traces of Mata. He was 
on the point of turning to the hermit, in hopes of obtaining better directions, 
when, on an eminence, in the midst of the rocky rd he discovered a 
spot which was quite moistand soft. ‘ How singular,” thought he, *‘ that 
just here, on this pinnacle of a mountain, the ground should thus be moist- 
ened! Surely there can be no fountain here! While he was thus stand- 
ing absorbed in thought respecting this remarkable phenomenon, there de- 
scended on the other side of the mountain a man who was more like an an- 
el than a human being: his looks were cast down to the earth, so that he 
aia not observe David ; but on the moistened spot he stood still, and prayed 
with such fervency that his tears gushed forth like streams from his eyes. 
David now understood how it came to pass that the earth was so soaked, 
and thought—“ A man who thus worships his God may well be my com- 
ion in Paradise.” Buthe presumed not to address him till he beard 
ow, among oiher things, he prayed, ““ My God, pardon the sin of king Da- 
vid, and preserve him from further transgression! Be merciful to him for 
my sake, since thou hast destined him to be my companion in Paradise.” 
David now went towards him, but on reaching his presence he was dead. 
He dug up the soft earth with his staff, washed him with the water that re- 
mained ia his bottle, buried him, and pronounced over him the prayer of 
death. He then returned to his capital, and found in his harem the Angel of 
Death, who received him with the words, “ Allah has granted untothee thy 
request, but now thy life is ended.” “ God's will be done!” replied David, 
and fell! lifeless to the earth. Gabriel then descended to comfort Solomon, 
and to bring him a heavenly robe, in which he was to wrap his father. All 
Israel followed his remains to the entrance of the cave where Abraham lies 
buried.’ 
We now arrive at the wonderful course of his successor: 


« After Solomon had paid the last honours to his father, he was resting in 
a valley, between Hebron and Jerusalem, when suddenly he swooned 
away. On reviving there appeared to him eight angels, each of whom had 
immeasurable wings of every colour and form, and thrice they bowed 
down to him. ‘ Who are you?” demanded Solomon, while bis eyes were 
yet halt closed. They replied, ‘We are the angels set over the eight 
winds.” Allah, our Creator and thine, sends us to swear fealty, and to 
surrender to thee the power over us and the eight winds which are at our 
command. According to thy pleasure and designs they shall either be 
tempestuous or gentle, and shall blow from that quarter to which thou shalt 
turn thy back; and at thy demand they shall rise out of the earth to bear 
thee up, and to raise thee above the loftiest mountains.’’ The most exalted 
of the eight angels then presented to hima jewel with this inscziption: 
“To Allah belong greatness and might:” and said, “If thou hast need cf 
us, raise this stone towards heaven, and we shall appear to serve thee.” As 
soon as these angels had left him, there came four others, differing from 
each other in form and name. One of them resembled an immense whale ; 
the other, an eagle; the third, a lion; and the fourth, a serpent. ‘ We are 


lace 
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omon made his flying spirits to pour one sack of corn after the other into its 
jaws; but it continued its demand’for more, uutil nota single grain was 
left. Thenit bellowed aloud, *‘ Feed me, Solomon, for I never suffered 
so much from hunger as to-day.” Solomon inquired of it—‘“* Whether there 
were more fish of the kind in the sea?” “ There are of my species alone,” 
replied the whale, “seventy thousand kinds, the least of which is so large, 
that thou wouldst appear in its body like a grain of sand in the wilderness.” 
Solomon threw himseif en the ground, and began to weep, and besought 
the Lord to pardon his senseless demand. “ My kingdom,” cried Allah to 
him, “is stiil greater than thine: arise, and behold but one of those crea- 
tures whose rule I cannot confide to man.” Then the sea began to rage 
and to storm, as if ali the eight winds had set itin motion at once; and 
there rose up a sea monster, so huge that it could easily nave swallowed 
seventy thousand ijike the first, which Solomon was not able to satisfy, and 
cried with a voice like the most terrible thunder, ‘Praised be Allah, who 
alone has the power to save me from starvation !”” 

From these quotations a notion may be formed of the rest; how Solomon 
invaded and conquered distant countries by carrying his armies, &c, with 
him through the air ina /arge carpet, and other military measures, to which 
there is no resemblance in moderna tactics. The episode of the Queen of 
Saba is so popular, that, like a history of England without the Fair Rosa- 
mond, that ot Solomon wouid be imperfect without it, and we shall return 
to itin our next Gazette.—London Literary Gazette. 

———(s»>— 


, 
LIGHTS AND SHADES IN THE LIFE OF A GEN. 
TLEMAN ON HALF-PAY. 
Resumed from Albion of March 7. 
THE ABDUCTION—NO FAITH IN IRISH-JAUNTING CARS—CONSEQUENCES OF A 
BREAK*-DOWN—THE VICTIM OF VILLANY. 

‘I had a sister’s son—a clane, nice lad he was, and I was proud of 
him. In the seven towns* there wasn’t a better hurler, and it would do 
yer heart good to see him dance the palter-o-pee. Unfortunately for 
himself and me, he took to night-walkin ; and the Ribbon-men—curse 
of God upon the same! hooked him in, and meda captain of him. He 
and Morteeine were sworn brothers, and well they might; for af Cap- 
tain Starlight was the terror of the country, Captain Firethatch wasn’t 
much behind him’ ’ f ‘ ; 

‘Stop, Ulick—and who is Captain Starlight?’ I ejaculated, interrupting 
the driver’s narrative. ; 

An Irish peasant will never answer a dangerous question directly. 

‘Did yer honour ivir drink doch ah durris wid a rought-fatured red 
man !’ 

‘Ha! Ulick—I have, with Morteeine Crassaugh.’ ; 

‘ Then,’ returned the car-driver, ‘ I need say no more—Tiggum Tigue 
Tigeeine !”’’ ; 

‘Hell and furies!’ I exclaimed. 
him, Captain Star—’ pease 2! 

« Af he’s not, there is many in the country that belie him. 

‘ Well, Ulick, go on with your story.” 

‘Where did I lave off ! inquired the old man. 
nephew.’ F 

‘ But what has your nephew's story to do with that of Morteeine’s 

wife 1” 

‘ Why, yer honour, that’s what I’m commin to.’ 

$ Oh, go on at your own pace, Ulick.’ 5 

‘ll make the story as short as I can. My nephew was informed 
against—taken when asleep—tried ai the assizes. His counsel got him 
through the murder charge cliverly ; but for robbery of arms he was con- 
victed and sentenced to be transported for life. I went, the night be- 
fore he was sent offto Cork, into the gaol, and took lave of him; and thin 
his heart softened, and he tould me what things laid to his charge were 
true, and what were not. ‘ Uncle,’ says he,‘ I’m goin’ for ivir acrass the 
saas; and of all the acts I have done, there’s one that sits heaviest on 
my conscience. —* And what’s that one, avich? says I.—* Oh! murder!’ 
says he ; ‘it’s the part I took in hoisting away poor}Mary Handley.’ That's 
Morteeine’s wife, yer honour ‘ Well,’ says I,‘ Phil, jewel! make a 
clane breast to your uncle, and tell it all.’ ; ; 

Dispensing with the numerous interrogatories and replies with which 
an Trish narrative is always surcharged, the confession of the unfortunate 
transport was to this effect.— hae: ; : 

As amember of the Ribbon association, he had received a secret notice 


‘ And is this Crassaugh, as ye call 


* Och! about my 








to meet a number of this mischievous fraternity at their accustomed 
rendezvous—the house of Morteeine Crassaugh—and, on reaching the 





the lords of all creatures living in earth and water,” they said, bowing pro- 
foundly to Sulomon, ‘‘ and appear before thee at the command of our Lord 
to do fealty unto thee. Dispose of us at thy pleasure. We grant to thee 
and to thy frieuds all the good and pleasant things with which the Creator 
has endowed us, but use all the noxious that is in our power against thy 
foes.” The angel who represented tle kingdom of birds then gave him 
ajewel with the inscription, ‘ All created things praise the Lord ;’’ and 
said, “ By virtue of this stone, which thou needest only to raise above thy 
head, thou mayest call us atany moment, and impart to us thy commands.” 
Solomon did so instantly, and commanded them to bring a pair of every 
kind of animal that live in the water, the earth and the air, and to present 
them to him. The augels departed quick as lightning, and in the twinkling 
of an eye there were standing before him every imaginable creature, from 
the largest elephant down to the smallest worm; also all kinds of fish and 
birds. Solomon caused each of them to describe its whole manner of life— 
he listened to their complaints, and abolished many of their abuses. But 
he conversed longest with the birds, both on account of their delicious lan- 
guage, which he knew as well as his own, as also for the beautiful pro- 
verbs that are current among them. ‘The song of the peacock, translated 
into human language, means, “ As thou judgest, so shalt thou be judged.” 
The song of the mightingale signifies, ‘Contentment is the greatest hap- 
piness.” The turtle-dove sings. “ It were better for many a creature had 
it never been born’ The hoopo, “ He that shews no mercy shall! not ob- 
tain mercy.”’ The bird oyrdsk, ** Turn to Allah, O ye sinners!” The 
swallow, ‘‘ Do good, for you shall be rewarded bereafter.’’ The pelican, 
“‘ Blessed be Allah in heaven and earth!"’ The dove, “ All things pass 
away. Allah alone is eternal.’”’ The kata, ‘‘ Whosoever can keep silence 
goes through life most securely.” The eagle, “ Let our life be ever so long, 
yet it must end in death.”” The raven, * The further from mankind the 
—, The cock, “ Ye thoughtless men, remember your Creator.”’ 
olomon chose the cock and the hoopo for his constant attendants. The 
one, on account of his monitory sentence, and the other, inasmuch as his 
eyes, piercing as they do through the earth as if it were crystal, enabled 
him daring the travels of the king to point out the places where fountains 
of water were hid, so that water never failed Solomon, either to quench 
his thirst, or to perform the prescribed ablations before prayer. But after 
having stroked the heads of the doves, he commanded them to appoint 
unto tneir young the temple which he was about to erect, as_ their habi- 
tation. (This pigeon pair had, in the course of a few years, increased so 
much, through Solomon’s blessed touch, that all who visited the temple 
walked from the remotest quarter of the city under the shadow of their 
wings. )”’ 1 

Other intelligences submit themselves and their powers to Solomon, ss 
the slaves of the Ring and Lamp do to Aladdin in more recent Arabian 
tales ; and “ when Solomon returned home, he commanded the four jewels 
which the angels had given him to be set in a signet-ring, in order that he 
might be able at any moment to rale over spirits and animals, and over 
wind and water. His first care was to subdue the demons and genii. He 
caused them all to come before him, save the mighty Sachr, who kept him- 
self concealed in an unknown island of the ocean, and Iblis, the master of 
all evil spirits, ts whom God had promised the most perfect independence 
till the day of judgment. When they were rash ax 5 he stamped his 
signet-ring on each of their necks, to mark them as his slaves. He obliged 
the male genii to erect various public buildings; among others, also a 
temple after the plan of that at Mecca, which he had once seen during his 
travels to Arabia. The female genii he obliged to cook, to bake, to wash, 
to weave, to spin, to carry water, and to perform other domestic labours. 
The stuffs they produced, Solomon distributed among the poor; and the 
food which they prepared, was piaced on tables of two leagues square, for 
the daily consumption amounted to thirty thousand oxen, and as many 
sheep, with a great number of fowls and fish, of which he could obtain as 
many as he chose by virtue of his ring, notwithstanding his remoteness 
from the ocean. The genii and demons sat at iron tables, the poor at tables 
of wood, the chiefs of the people and of the army at tables of silver ; but 
the learned and eminently pious at golden ones, and the latter were waited 
on by Solamou himself. One day, when all the spirits, men, beasts, and 
birds, had risen, satisfied, from their various tables, Solomon prayed to 
Allah that he might permit him to entertain all the creatures of the earth 
“Then demandest an impossibility,” replied’ Allah ; ‘ but make a begin- 
ning to-morrow with the inhabitants of the sea.” Solomon, thereupon, 
commanded the genii to load with corn one hundred thousand camels, aud 
¢8 many mules, and to lead them tothe sea-shore. He himself followed, 
and cried, “ Come bither, ye inhabitants of the sea, that I may satisfy your 
hunger.” Then came all kinds of fish to the surface of the sea. Solomon 
flung corn unto them, till they were satisfied, and dived down again. Ona 
sudden, a whale protraded his head, resembling a mighty mountain. Sol. 


lonely inn, the young leader foand eleven men already assembled, ca- | 
rousing in the inner room, and, as he was informed, awaiting his arrival. 
All were liberally plied with whiskey; and, when they were considered 
sufficiently excited to undertake the intended task, the host hinted that, 

unless a pledge was given that they would effect the business with deter- | 
mination, he would not disclose the nature of it. Would it involve the | 
loss of life ? was asked, and a distinct negative was returned. On this | 
assurance, the party unanimouslv consented. A cross and missal were | 
intr oduced, and a solemn oath administered, that whatever the business 
was, it should be executed. ‘hetest once taken, Morteeine announced 

the purpose for which the secret meeting had been called—the object 
was the abduction of the heiress of the quartermaster—the loveliest girl | 
in the barony. , bg | 

The driver’s nephew was a ruffian of milder mood than his fellow- | 
captain, and he ventured to remonstrate. He pleaded the poor girl’s | 
orphanage—reminded Morteeine that his wife was but a few days under | 
earth—and pointed out the disparity, in point of years, between the in- | 
tended victim and the abductor. A savage and sarcastic laugh was all 
that Morteeine deigned to return. To reason with a cold-blooded 
scoundrel was to waste words in vain ; the young man was rem inded of his 
oath : and, with desperate fidelity in keeping a pledge, more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance, Ulick’s nephew most reluctantly 
accompanied the ruffian and his gang on their villainous enterprise. 

No difficulty occurred in effecting the commission of thecrime. A | 
treacherous servant undid the fastenings of the back door, and gave ad- | 
mission to the gang. The farmer’s family, completely taken by surprise, | 
were esily overpowered and secured; the poor orphan was torn from | 
her bed; placed half-dressed before a mounted ruffian : and, leaving the | 
inmates of the house locked up under a guard, the party, with their 
prize, rode into the interior of the mountains, and secured, in a secluded | 
cabin, the beautiful girl they had ravished trom her home. To execute | 
the work of villany with success, Morteeine Crassaugh had made deliber- | 
ate preparations. In vain military and police scoured the country in all | 
directions ; no traces of the lost one could be found ; nor a clue be dis- 
covered by which to find the place of her concealment. 

When tie cause which had occasioned this outrage on her liberty was an- | 
nounced to the victim, aud Morteeine named himself as her future lord, 
reckless raffian as he was, he quailed before the burst of indignation with 
which Mary Handley spurned the addresses ofa man she loathed. Her spi- 
rit rose superior to her feacs ; and the young and beautiful orphan evinced | 
such fixed determination tu resist a union she detested, that it called forth 
the astonishment of all concerned, and elicited the admiration of several less 
obdurate than their savage chief. 

But, alas! that nobleness of spirit which, from another, would have com- 
manded respect and change of ruffian purpose only stimalated the abductor 
to attain the object of his crime, and effect his most unholy marriage with 
his victim. A week passed: attempts to recover the lost heiress were con- 
sidered hopeless, and given over. The villanous associates of the red inn- 
keeper quitied the mountains, one by one, and returned 10 their homes, 
leaving the desolate girl in the custody of two or three savages in female 
form, and a monster to whom the word pity was unknown. 

What followed may Le fancied, not described. Another week passed : 
the ruin of female loveliness was brought at midnight to Morteeine’s dwel- 
ling, and a degraded friar performed the mockery of a marriage. Through, 
the semblance of a hallowed ceremony, the unhappy girl went, neither as- 
senting nor resisting. The flower was crushed—villany had already done 
its worst—she felt as if her degradation had left nothing on earth to be hop- 
ed for or to be feared—her fate was sealed. 

A month or two of silent grief gradually wore away, and a change came 
over the spirit of the injured orphan. Reckless, hopeless, fearless, her mood 
became that of one too desperate to even think of cons¢quences—and a name 
that carried fear with it had lost its terror to her. Morteeine, for the first 
time, found himself over-matched. His threats were laughed to scorn—his 
blandishments rejected with contempt. Until his victim attained her ma- 


} 
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murder, she had been put under charge of the chancellor; and, of course, 
her fortune, for the present, was secured. From whatever cause he bore, 
it, she bearded the lion with impunity; and, strange as it may appear, a 
felon spirit, unscrupulous as to means employed, aud hackneyed in deeds 
of violence, cowered before the over-excited hardiesse of a beautifal girl of 
nineteen. ‘ Wait only till he grabs her money, sir,’ observed the car-driver 
winding up his tale, ‘ As sure as yer honour and myself are safe and snug up 
on this jaunting-car, Morteeine Crassauge will be hanged for Mary Hand- 
ley’s murder yet.’ 


The words had scarcely passed his lips, until his assertion respecting our 
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jority, the object of bis villany could not be reached ; for, on her father’s 
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safety and snugness were falsified—for off went the off-side wheel; a sha{t 
snapped by the sudden jerk; Ulick was shot into an adjacent bog hole; 
and ecieemed a scrt of back somerset, without, however, sustaining the 
slightest personal inconvenience. When he had evolved from the turt-pit, 
Ulick proceeded to examine the cause and extent of the calamity; and on a 
slight inspection, he commenced cressing himself most devoutly, and ir. 
ploring the special protecticn of the Virgin. : 

‘Oh, holy Moses! we were nivir fairly murdered until now. The wheel! 
aff, the shaft smashed, and us at the back of God speed into the bargain, 
Oh, my heavy curse upon you, Mortceine beg !* and may ye want lack ivry 
day that ye see a paVin’-stone, and ivry day that ye don’t!” 

* Who are you cursing so liberally, Ulick ?’ 

‘Arrah! who but that gallows-bird, old Morteeine’s son! Troth; the 
same youth willdance upon nothing, and spoil a market before he’s twenty, 
But 1 might have mistristed things when his father sent for me to drink ; ag 
I know he loves me about as well as the divil likes holy water.’ 

* But what did the boy do, Ulick ?’ 

‘Feakes! he did jist quite enough,’ replied the driver. ‘He slipped the 
linch-pin out, and here we are, nine miles from the next town, and snu 
and warm at the side of a bog-hole. Och! afl had butarope wid me at 
self-——’ 

‘If that is all you want, uncord these portmanteaus.’ 

‘ God btiss yer honour for that same ; bat mona sin diaowl; the arm of the 
axle-tree is bint wid the shock, and sorra a use to do any thing widout 
Christy Lyons the smith, and he’s a good four mile trom this.’ 

‘Well, Ulick, what’s to be done ?’ 

‘ Why there’s noihing for it, but for yer honour t» return to Morteeine’s 
—send a man off for Christy—and I'll stick to the car aud baggage till help 
comes.’ ; 

Ulick had proposed the only alternative to my remaining on the highway 
and mounting guard over my efiects ; and, as despatch was most desirable, 
1 countermanded the mile we had driven, and ouce more entered Red Mar- 
tin’s hostelry. 

Never Was a reception more different than that which I experienced from 
the host and his handsome helpmate. 

‘Arragh! ceade milla feltaugh !’ exclaimed Morteeine. 
as the flowers in May. Give me a grip of yer honour’s fist.’ 

fis wife, on the contrary, changed colour ; and, in any terms but those 
which hospitality would use, asked what had caused me to come back. 

I explained to her the accident that had occurred ; and. while her brows 
contracted at the statement, I fancied that a smile was interchanged between 
the owner of the bostelry, and the amiable youth, who no doubt, would in- 
herit Morteeine’s virtues and estates. 

‘ And wherefore did you not push on?’ inquired the hostess, brusquely ; 
‘ Are you a soldier, and regard a walk of ten miles, even though the even- 
ing lowers alittle 1’ 

* Certainly not,’ I replied ; ‘ but the truth is, I should not like to abandon 
my arms and baggage in these wild mountains.’ 

‘ Betier lose them than life, however,’ said the lady. 

‘Bah! nonsense, Mary,’ returned her liege lord, in a voice that betrayed 
rage suppressed with difficulty. ‘I'll insure the captain safe to town tor a 
glass of poteeine, and that’s not much. If you take my advice, sir, you'll 
keep yourself where you are, get your car repaired at daylight, and start as 
early afierwards as you please. See, was thata flash of lightning! By 
Saint Patrick! the storm is about to burst!’ 

‘ And if you take my advice,’ rejoined Morteeine’s fair helpmate, ‘ you 
will proceed without delay ; and though you should be drenched to the 
skin, leave these mountains behind you.’ 

Halting between two opinions—and so contradictory too—necessity 
obliged me to decide at once. A loud and sustained crash, as if the roar 
ofa numerous artillery was heard booming through the mountains; big 
drops smote the casement heavily; and then, as if the sluices of the hea- 
vens had been suddenly unclosed, down came the rain in torrents. In a 
few minutes every rill and water. course was filied with discoloured water 
that came rushing to the low grounds, and the river, not ankle-deep ten 
minutes since, now tumbled down a dark volume of inky fluid, inter- 
mingled with masses of turf and heather, disrupted from its banks. For- 
tunately, and just as the tempest broke, Ulick, who had taken ala: 
the threatening aspect of the sky, arrived with two or three passing peas 
sants, whom he had judiciously pressed into the service, carrying my 
whole materiel, and leaving nothing to the despoiler but a broken 
jaunting-car, about as portable a prize as a six-pounder with the tr 
nions off. 

I seized an opportunity, when Morteeine was engaged with a couple « 
horsemen who had taken shelter from the storm, to join Ulick in th 
stable. After a hurried lament over our misfortune, the car-driver hinte 
that ‘may be every thing was for the best. The bridge at Keil was bré 
ken; and, no doudt, as the storm broke in that direction, the river would 
have been far too high to allow the ear to pass. 

‘It’s the will of the Lord,’ added the old man. ‘ For God's sake, si 
join in no talk with any body, nor take offence at any thing ye see. 
his own house, Morteeine will hardly venture on any villany. Ret» 
boldly to the kitchen, and go to bed as early as you can.’ 

I obeyed this Mentor of the whip, re-entered the kitchen of Morte¢ 
caravanseral, and advanced to the fire, where the hostess was engayed 
some culinary preparation. My reception was any thing but civil. 

‘ We shall be crowded to-night,’ she said, ‘and I wish you had taken 





‘Yer welcome 


| your custom to the next inn. This kitchen is small enough for what it 


to do; and | pray you, sir, to retire into the inner-room. 
nienced me to give it up, but—’ 

‘No matter, jewel,’ exclaimed the worthy host, who had entered t 
kitchen from some nook into whicn he had inducted the horsemen. *‘ No 
matter, Moleeine astore, t yell make him snug, and I’ll have him on t} 
road at daylight. Fetch the candle, and show his honour in; L 


It has inconve- 


| what a thunder-clap ! The storm is not yet at the worst.’ 


The hostess produced a rude taper, made from goat’s tallow, and wh 
while affording excellent light, did not, I must admit, exude an odour ot 
‘ Araby the blest;? and, while she inducted me to the great room of the 
establishment, Morteeine revisited the horsemen to determine the state 
the weather over a tresh supply of mountain dew. The moment thatthe 
pretty hostess and I were left together, the look so discourteous and re- 
pulsive before, gave place to one of kindness and compassion, and she 
inquired, 

‘Why had I been rash enough to return ;? 

I explained the nature of the accident, 

‘Oh! yes, [comprehend it. Imperfectly as J understand Irish, I ov: 
heard enough pass between that ruffian, to whom the destiny of Heaven 


has sacrificed me, and the ill-featured boy he is preparing for the hang- 
man, not to feel assured that your journey would be interrupted. I know 
not exactly what his designs are, but you exhibit suflicient temptation in 
the valuables you imprudently carry on your person, and the firearms you 
are provided with, to induce Morteeine to plunder you through other 


agencies than hisown. ‘To-night’s delay here will enable him to arrange 
a safe plan for having you stopped and robbed in the mountains. ; 
nothing while you remain; lL can protect you, and I will.’ 

‘ Strange that one so young can exercise the power you do ona savae 
spirit such as Red Morteeine’s,’ Lreplied. ‘With the brave and the noble- 
minded, loveliness reigns paramount: but what influence beauty could 
obtain over a sordid, drunken, truculent scoundrel like the wretch who 
has blighted your fortunes almost in infancy, I cannot even guess.” 

‘J can,’ she said: ‘my power arises from his cupidity and my 
ness. 

‘ Madness!’ I exclaimed. 

‘Yes, madness. Mad I am, although the mood is such as conceals |! 
from the world. What brain could bear what I have endured during the 
long, long year I have been the victim of that vulgar and ferocious scoun- 
drel? And, oh, God! how little was I prepared for the deep misery t! 
was impending. Hear, sir, and judge, 1 loved—this young heart was 
bestowed upon one who well deserved it, and, in turn, I was faithfully be- 
loved. William Adderley was the vicar’s only son, and the gentlest and 
most amiable of beings; circumstances brought us constantly together 


re 


The parsonage was near the farm-house where I boarded; the vicar toos 
a lively interest in my fate; he was a good man, but a proud one; anc 
while my unprotected orphanage secured his warmest sympathy, and ! 
was constantly a visiter at his house, the thought that I should ever he I 


a nearer claim upon him than that of compassion for a desolate girl, W 
have wounded him tothe soul. Pride yie lds to love; and William fl 
every consideration, touching the superiority that birth and position r 
him, to the winds, and wooed and won me. Our vows were plighté 
the sight of Heaven; and, on reaching his majority, in three mon 
was to have been made a bride. The night I was carried off by the ru'- 
fian band, I had met him in a neighbouring glen. We had talked as 
lovers talk, until the rising moon warned us to separate. } He brought me 
to the garden-gate, he held me to his bosom, pressed kisses on My 1!P*> 
and invoked Heaven to bless and shield me. Alas! that prayer was UD- 


~ > 


heard and unheeded: and, whenin my dreams I| was seated on the heat®- 
er-bank beside him. my head resting on his bosom, his arms around me, 
his lips touching mine, I was torn from the dreamy embraces of first love, 
to fill the arms of the truculent monster who made me the wretch I am— 
lowered to receive the cold pity of the world; andin my own estimation, 
alte ~ * Litule Martin. 


~ ¢ Mar y dear. 
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degraded below the veriest wretch who cumbers the earth with an exis- 
tence, which the last prayer she breathes to Heaven, ere sleep seals her 
aching eyes, is that no morrow’s sun shall rise upon a living mass of mis- 
ery. Why then should I not be mad ?—why do I beard the lion ?—why 
mar his schemes ?—why frown defiance when he threatens ?—why ex- 
ress contempt and disgust when he would conciliate one who regards 
him with the intensity of undying hatred? Because the only wish I have 
on earth is to perish by his hand, and my prayers are that the wretch who 
robbed me of my honour, should also deprive me of that existence which 
his villany has rendered too miserable for endurance. Hark! was not 
that the sound of wheels? Yes; I hear voices without rise in the pauses 
of storm. How chilly the evening feels! Come to the fire in the outer 
room, until L have one lighted in this chamber,’ she said, led the way out, 
and I followed her. 

Before a minute had elapsed the door opened ; and the travellers, whose 
carriage wheels had already announced their advent, entered the kitchen 
of the hostelrie. 

Never did two guests present themselves more unexpectedly on a tem- 
pestuous evening, to claim wayfaring hospitality at the establish a.ent of 
Morteeine Crassaugh than the strangers, The elder traveller was a man 
well stricken in years, whose appearance and demeanour happily des- 
cribed his profession. At a glance, I set him down to be a churchman of 
aynerior rans: and the mild and unassuming style of his address was in 
keeping with the vocation he had selected. Advancing to the hostess, he 
announced himselfan Englishman, and told her that, anxious to visit the 
sister island, he had been for a few days a tourist in the neighbourhood. 
He had taken the mountain route, induced by a flattering description of 
its scenery; and, overtaken by an unexpected storm, he must solicit 
for himself, his daughter, and attendants, refreshment and shelter for the 
night. 

Had innkeepers been even more flinty-hearted than parents are said to 
be, the most savage host who ever ‘ wielded spigot’ could not have refused 
aclaim so mildly and modestly preferred. The stranger’s voice seemed 
to have a magical effect on Morteeine’s helpmate, and the shrewish man- 
ner she adopted, when addressing others, underwent an instant change. 
She apologised for the indifferent accommodation her house afforded ; 
from the severity of the night it was crowded; but such refreshment as 
could be had was freely at their service. She must remind them that 
they were not in an English inn, but an Irish cabin; and they must bal- 
ance indifferent fare against a hearty welcome. Would not the young 
lady come forward to the fire? The evening was damp and chilly. 

As if alarmed at finding herself among strangers, and the inmate of a 
wild and isolated dwelling, the old man’s daughter had remained standing 
behind her father while he had addressed the hostess of the inn. Mo- 
destly and gracefully she bowed her thanks, and accepted the invitation : 
and, lifting the veil which had hitherto concealed her from observation, 
Holy Senanus! frigid as Tom Moore is pleased to represent you, she ex- 
hibited a face which wouid have made you curse the hour you ever took 
the oaths of celibacy. . 

Reader! you must be patient until next chapter, and be contented with 
an intimation that, in presenting to you the pretty tourist, I shall have in- 
troduced you to Mrs. O’Suttivan ! 


——— — — 
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THE PRIVATEER’S MAN—A HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO. 


BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, R.N. 
Continued from last Albion. 


[ sail in the Sparrow Hawk for the coast of Africa—Am seized with Fever 
—Carried to Rio and sold as a Slave. 


On the following day I called upon Mr. Trevannion, who received me 
with great affection, and it was arranged that I should set uff in three days, 
which time would be required for preparation, and to make the necessary 
purchases, and supply funds for the journey. Mr. Trevannion gave me 
another bag of jacobuses, to the same amount as the former, saying that he 
wished us to appear bravely when we arrived in London, and that he 
should require no account of the expenditure, only that if the contents of 
the bag were not sufficient, he would supply more. This was nothing 
more but an excuse on his part to be generous; for one quarter of the me- 
ney would have been sufficient for all needfnl expenses. I told him that I 
had taken the name of Musgrave, as that of Elrington mightfbe remember- 
ed to the injury of the proposals and he said that it was well theught of me. 
Miss Trevannion had entered the room when I mentioned that to her father, 
and afterwards she quitted it. After I had taken leave of Mr. Trevannion, 
{ went down to the sitting-.room, where [ found his daughter waiting for 


bring the money with you, aa you can but take it away again if everything 
is not to your satisfaction.’ 

I returued to the lodgings quite delighted with the prospect of such a 
fortunate issue to my mission, and was in good time for dinner. 1 did not 
tell Captain Levee or Philip of what had passed, but merely that I consid- 
erec that there was a good chance of success, and that I was to call on the 
following day. That night we went to the theatre, and saw a play per- 
formed written by Shakspeare, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, and catled 
the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor.’ We were much pleased with the charac- 
ter of Falstaff, a fat knight, full of hamour. The next day, at the time ap- 
pointed, I called upon the head clerk, who told me that everything was ar- 
ranged according to my wishes, that the hiring of the vessel was according 
to her tonnage ; and he considered that the price offered by the govern- 
ment was fair and liberal ; so did I, and immediately accepted it. He then 
drew from his desk the articles of agreement between the governmentand 
the owner of the vessei, and at the satne time, the warrants for Captain 
Levee and Philip, to act as commander and lieutenant. 

‘ Now, Mr. Musgrave, all you have todo is to sign this first paper, and 
fulfil the other portion of our agreement.’ 

li mmediately pulied out the bag of money which I had brought with 
me, and after counting it over, theclerk gave me his pen to sign the doc- 
uments, and handed to me the warrants for Philip and Captain Levee. 

* You have behaved liberally in this affair, Mr. Musgrave,’ said the gen- 
tleman, as he locked up the bag of money in his desk: ‘if at any time { can 
be of use to you, you may command me.’ 

‘I thank you sir,’ replied I, ‘I may by and-by have to ask you to exert 
your influence in behalt of my brother, that he may obtain the command of 
one of the king's ships, and if yon can assist me, I shail be most grateful’ 

‘ Depend upon it I will,’ replied he, ‘ and I beg you will make no ceremo- 
ny on making the application.’ 

He then shook hands with me, and I went hcm>. Dinner was over 
when I came back, but the hostess had put away some victuals for me, and 
while I was eating them, I gave them an account of my success, handing 
their warrants to Captain Levee and Philip. They could hardly credit it, 
even when the documents were in their hands, but pledging them to secre- 
cy, [ told them by what means | had been so successful. Whereupon they 
thanked me, and we then went out to procure the uniforms suitable to their 
respective ranks, and this occupied us till the evening, when we agreed to 
go to the cockpit and see the fights between the various animals, with which 
Philip particularly was much delighted. As we lad nothing to detain us in 
London, and it was necessary that the Arrow should immediately run round 
to the Nore, we determined, as the uniforms were to be ready on the follow- 
ing day, that the day after that we would return to Liverpool. 

We set off and arrived, without accident, late on the sixth night, and re- 
paired to our usual lodgings. The next day I called to tell Mr Trevan- 
uion that I had returned, and was informed by Humphrey that he was 
quite strong again, and very anxious to see me, although he had no idea 
that I should return so soon. Humphrey went up to announce my arrival, 
and Mr. Tre¥annion admitted me immediately, although be was not yet out 
of bed. 


‘] fear that you have not been successful,’ said he, as he took my hand. 

‘On the contrary, sir, I have succeeded in every thing,’ and { then gave 
him an account of what had happened. 

‘Well,’ replied he, ‘I am very glad of it, and recollect I must be at the 
expense, as without you had incurred it, the schooner would not, in all pro- 
bability, have been hired. And now IT want to consult with you about 
something else. Here is a letter from Captain Irving, of the Amy, brought 
home by the Chester Lass.’ 

These were two vessels employed on the Gold Coast, which belonged to 
Mr. Trevannion. 

‘ Read it,’ said Mr. Trevannion, ‘and give me your opiniou.’ 

I did so: Captain Irving stated that he had pushed the two vessels up a 
small river on the coast, which he had not known of before, and had fallen in 
with a black ruler, who had never yet treated with the Erglish; but only 
with the Spaniards, for slaves. ‘That his English commodities were quite 
new to the natives, and that, in consequence, he had made a most fortunate 
traffic with them, and had loaded a vessel with ivory, wax, and gold dust, 
to the amount of 1000 pounds, and that he had sent the Chester Lass, re- 
maining himself to continue the barter before it was known to the other 
ships on the coast, which it would soon be. He continued, that he had not 
sufficient of the articles which were most valued by the natives, and re- 
quested that Mr. Trevannion would immediately dispatch another vessel 
with various goods enumerated, and that then he should be able to fill his 
own vessel as well as the one that he had dispatched home ; that the river 
was in such a latitude, and the mouth difficult to discover; that he sent a lit- 
tle sketch of the coast, which would facilitate the discovery—but that no 
time was to be lost, as the sickly season was coming on, and it was very 
unhealthy at that time. 





me. We kad much friendly discourse, and at one time she said, ‘I heard 
you sav that you had takea the name of Musgrave for your intended jour: | 
ney. Do you intend to retain that name when you return 3’ | 

*Why should I?’ replied I 

‘Because,’ replied she, ‘ perhaps it is your real uame. Excuse a lady’s 

curiosity, but is not that the fact 2’ 

‘Miss Trevannion,’ replied 1, ‘my real name must at present remain a 

secret.’ 

‘ That is to say it will no longer be a secret if intrusted to me? I thank 

you, sir, for the compliment.’ 

‘I did notintend to imply that, Miss Trevannion, I fully believe that 

you can keep a secret.’ . 

‘If you fully believe so, you might then reply to my question, the more 
80, a8 | now pledge myself to keep your secret most faithfully.’ 

‘Then, Miss Trevannion ; my real name is Musgrave,’ replied I. 

‘I thank you for your confidence, Mr. Musgrave, which shall not be mis- 
placed. I might now follow up my inquiries as to why you changed your 
name, wiih many other queries; but I am too discreet for that—the time 
may come when [ shall know all; butI am content with your proof of con- 
fidence, and thank you for it.’ 

Miss Trevannion never was so lively and communicative with me before, 
as she was this morning ; there was a friendliness without any of her usual 
reserve, and | left her more full of admiration and devotion than ever. 

In three days more our preparations {were made, and taking leave of 
Miss Trevausion and her father, who was recovering, and had admitted 
company to his room, we set off on horseback, as we ‘ad done before and 
attended by the same two men of Captain Levee’s who had served us on a 
former journey to London. We had no adventure whatever on this jour- 
ney which could be worth varrating, and I shall therefore say that we ar- 
rived in good health and spirits, and took up our abode at once at our for- 
mer lodging-house, instead of going to the inn. 
the hostess, who had her house almost empty. The following day I made 
inquiries, and in consequence, went to the Navy Office, and requesting to 
see one of the head clerks, informed him of the occasion of my coming up 
to London. He was very civil, and replied that the government were in 
want of vessels, and he had no doubt but they would have the Arrow, as 
she Was well known as a strong privateer. [ then inquired whether they 
thought it likely that Captain Levee might be taken into the service, sta- 
ting what an excellent crew the Arrow had, and that they would not re- 
main in ber, unless they were commanded by him, in whom they had great 

confidence. 

The clerk replied that it might be done certainly, but said—‘ Sir, you 
cannot expect people to do such kind offices without they are rewarded.’ 

_ [perfectly understood him, and replied, that, of course, I did not expect 
o but I was so ignorant as to what ought to be done, that I begged that 
J ee ~ ponsigrat ert a —— be most grateful. ; 

{ will be plain with you it will on £ 100 a Kt | ae Sewmahat-r= 
for Captain Levee, and of that mo - I st eae pte ty ena 

‘Titi ool eee oney shall not receive a doit. 
tain map Gide cle, aad Ged 8 coe Oldies gage "i an Semel “4 = 

‘ 5 82, ’ s c = o t t ; @ 

while I am negotiating, I may as well state that ilaeaa hesther whe ode 
with Captain Levee, who is most anxious tobe with him, and sail as his 
lieutenant.’ , ; 

‘That will cost another fifty guineas, Mr. Mus 

‘1 am most willing,’ replied I. 

‘Well, we must first get the vessel bound into the 
your tonnage and equipments all on paper ?’ 

P ‘Everything that isrequisite ; and, moreover, every cruise she has made 
ot Capa tones, cal crane ees seating der tho commend 
apta evee, t on board 

‘Furnish all these documents, Mr. Musgrave, and leave it 

am to understand that you perfectly agree to the terms I have 

. Perfectly, sir: 5 

effect,’ 3 
wn ebing , we never put ach things down on paper 71 inn 
and good faith. ou say your money is all ready, 

\t a minate’s warning.’ 


grave.’ 


service. You have 


all tome. I 
vt : proposed.’ 
and, if you please, [| will enter a memoranduin to that 


‘ reat ae wren Mr. Musgrave, [ will now wish you good morning. 
nents. 

‘I have them in 

‘ Better still; 

May call to. 


my pocket, sir.’ 
then the affair may be arranged this afternoon, aud you 
Merrow at avout two in the afternoon; and you may as we i} 


We were welcomed by | 


As I folded up the letter, Mr. ‘Trevannion said, 

‘ Now, here is an invoice of the cargo sent home by the Chester Lass. 1 
reckon it worth about 70007.’ 

I looked over the invoice, and agreed with Mr. Trevannion, that it was 
well worth that, if not more. 

‘ This is most important you will acknowledge, Musgrave,’ said Mr. Tre- 
vannion; ‘ but before [ go any further, I trust that now the only dilliculty 
is got over, you will not refnse to be my partner; the only difference | 
intend to make is, that I now offer you one-third instead of one-fourth. 
Silence gives consent,’ continued Mr. T'revannion, as I did not immediatel y 
reply. 

‘I was so astonished at your munificent offer, sir, that I could not well 
speak.’ 

‘ Then it’s agreed; so sav no more about it,’ said Mr. Trevannion, taking 
me by the hand, and pressing it warmly—‘ and now to business. My idea 
is, to send out the Sparrow Hawk, being so fasta sailer. Of fcourse, as a 
privateer, she has done her work; and as the government wish the compli- 
ment of the Arrow to be increased, I think we cannot do better than to fill 
her up with some of the Sparrow Hawk’s men, leaving about twenty-five 
on board of her, and sending her out as soon as possible to the coast, with 
the articles which Captain Irving requests.’ 

‘Ll agree with you, sir, that it will be the best plan.’ 

‘ But who to send is the difficulty,’ said Mr. Trevannion. ‘Captain Paul, 
of the Chester Lass, is very ill, and not likely to be out of bed for some 
time ; and even if he was well, I have no opinion of him in an affair of this 
moment. If, as Captain Irving says, he can fill the Amy, her cargo will be 
worth three times that of the Chester Lass; but, of course, the destination 
of the Sparrow Hawk mast be a secret, and [ do not know who to intrust her 
to. We require some one in whom we can put confidence.’ 

‘I agree with you, sir,’ replied 1; ‘and, if you have no objection, I think 
that the best plan will be for me to go myself, I shall be back again in ten 
weeks at the furthest.’ 

‘ Well, as you now will have a strong interest in it, I really think so too. 
In fact, I don’t know who else we can trust.” 

‘I agree with you, sir, and I will go myself, and I think the sooner the 
better; but I do noteknow whether we can obtain all the goods requisite 
immediately. 

‘We can have them in five cr six days,’ replied Mr. revannion, ‘1 sent 
Humphrey out to make inquiry.’ 

‘Atall events I mast look to them myself, and there are many other 
things to manage, so I had better wish you a good morning nuw, Mr. Tre- 
vanuion, and in the evening I will call again and let you know what I have 
done.’ 

‘ Do so,’ said he, and I then took my leave. 

I certainiy was very much astonished as well as mach pleased at Mr. 
Trevannion’s liberality relative to the partnership, and I could now look 
forward to competency in a few years at furthest. Certainly, if Mr. Tre- 
vannion had been hasty in his conduct towards me, he had mace most no- 
ble reparation. | first retarned to the lodgings and told Captain Levee and 
Philip what had passed ; they immediately proposed that we sheuld all go 
together on board the Sparrow, Hawk ; that 1 might make my arrange- 
ments, and that they might persuade some of the men to join the Arrow. 
I first picked out the men I wished to sail with me; and then they talked 
over the rest, who that evening went on shore for their wages, and the next 
morning joined the Arrow, as Captain Levee was anxious to get round to 
the Nore. The day after the men joined, the Arrow sailed, which I was not 
sorry for, as it left me more leisure to expedite my own affairs. Philip 
promised to be my correspondent, and | bade them both farewell with re- 
gret. [called in the eveniug, as | had promised, upon Mr. Trevannion, 
and he then gave me the deed of partnership, sigued and dated the day when 
he first made the offer, and we had quarrelled ; but I did not see Miss Tre- 
vannion, much to my regret, her futher said that she was ailing. The basi- 
nsss | had to transact and fitting out the Sparrow Hawk, so completely occu- 
pied me, that it was now three days that I had been at Liverpool without 
having seen her, and I was much annoyed at it, as I had called every day. 
My feelings towards her were now stronger than before. She was never 
out of my thoughts, and I hardly know how it was that I transacted busi- 
nessasI did. This evening I was determined, if possible, that [ would see 

her, and find out why she avoided me, as it appeared to me that she did 
When I called, therefore, | did not ask to see her father, but told Humphrey 
to find out where Miss Trevannion was, and say that I requested to speak 
with her. Humphrey returned, and said that she was in the sitting-room, 








to which I instantly repaired 
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‘I am fearful that I have given you some unintentional cause of displea- 
sure, Miss Trevannion,’ said I, as I entered, ‘ for you have appeared to avoid 
me since my return.’ 

‘Indeed, Mr. Musgrave, I have not,’ replied she; ‘I was most anxious to 
see you, and have thought it very unpolite, and I may add, unkind, on your 
part net to have come to me.’ 

‘ [ have been in the house every day, and sometimes twice a day, with 
your father, Miss Trevannion, and have never met you.- Ounce [ inquired 
for you, and your father told me that you were unwell, whereas Humphrey 
had but five minates before told me that you were quite well and in good 
spirits.’ 

. Humphrey told the truth, and so did my father,’ said she. ‘I was in 
good health and spirits, and iu five minutes afterwards | was ill and un- 
happy. 

. Tirast I was no party to it, Miss Trevannion.’ 

‘ You were a party to it, but not the great offender, who was my father. 
He had told me that upon your return ke had installed you as his partner, 
and had done you the justice you had deserved; and then he told me that 
you were going out to the coast of Africa in the Sparrow Hawk.’ 

‘It is true, Miss Trevannion ; but where is the offence ?’ 

‘ The offence is this: my father no sooner does you justice than he wants 
more ivory and gold-dust, having more than enough already ; but 1 told him 
it was as bad as privateering, for in either case he sends people out to sac- 
rifice their lives, that he may gain more money. I have no patience with 
this foolish pursuit of wealth.’ 

‘ After all your father’s kindness to me, Miss Trevannion, I could do no 
less than accept the offer.’ 

‘You would have been more wise and more just to yourself to have re- 
fused it, Mr. Musgrave. I read the letters to my father when th-y arrived, 
and you know what Captain Irving says about the unhealthiness of the cli- 
mate. Yuu have been my father’s best friend, and he should not have treat- 
ed you thus.’ ‘ 

“I never did value life, Miss Trevannion; but really the kind interest 
you have expressed on this eccasion makes me feel as if my poor life was of 
some value. To one who has been such a football of fortune as[ have been, 
and who has hardly known a kind feeling towards him ever expressed, it 
is a gratification that I really appreciate, and coming from one whom I re- 
spect and esteem more than any other person in the world, it quite over- 
powers me. Indeed, Miss Trevannion, | am truly grateful.’ 

I was correct when I said that it overpowered me, for it did completely, 
and I was so oppreszed by my feelings that 1 reeled to a chair, and covered 
up my face with my hands. What would I have given to have dared to 
state what I felt! 

‘You are ill, Mr."Musgrave,’ said Miss Trevannion, comingto me. ‘Can 
I offer you anything ?’ 

1 made no reply ; I could not speak. 

wlr. Musgrave,’ said Miss Trevannion, taking my hand, ‘ you frighten 
me. What is the matter! Shall [ call Humphrey ?’ 

I felt her hand tremble in mine, and, uncertain what to think, | came to 
the resolution to make the avowal. 

‘Miss Trevannion,’ said I, after a pause, and rising from my chair, ‘T 
feel that this internal conflict is too great fur me, and if it lasts it must kill 
me. I give you my honour that I have for months tried everything in my 
power to curb my desires and to persuade myself of my folly and rash am- 
bition, but | cannot do so any longer. It were better that | knew my fate 
at once, even it my sentence should be my death. You will ridicule my tolly, 
be surprised at my presumption, and, in all probability, spurn me for the 
avowal, but make itI must, Miss Trevannion, { have dared—to love you; 

I have bat one excuse to offer, which is, that I have been more than a year 
in your company, and it is impossible for any one not to love one so pure, 
so beautiful, and so good. I would have postponed this avowal till I was 
able to resume my position in society, by the means which industry a 
have afforded me; but my departure upon this business, and the kind of 
presentiment which I have, that I may not see you again, has forced it from 
me. Inafew days I leave you—be gentle with me for my involuntary of- 
fence—pity me while you condemn, and | will return no more.’ ‘ 

Miss ‘Trevannion did not reply ; she breathed quick, and stood motionless. 
I gathered courage; | looked in her face, there was no displeasure—I ap- 
proached her, she was half fainting, and put her hand upon my shoulder te 
ateady herself. I put my arm round her waist, and led her to the sofa, and 
knelt at her feet, watching every change in her beautiful countenance. IL 
took her hand and pressed it to my lips; by degrees | became more bold, 
and got by her side, and pressed ier to my heart. She burst into tears, and 
wept with her head on my bosom. 

‘Do not be angry with me,’ said I, after a time. ry 
. ‘Do | appear as if I was angry with you,’ replied she, slowly raising her 

ead. 

‘Oh, no; but I cannot believe my happiness to be real. It must be a 
dream.’ 

‘ What is life buta dream,’ replied she, mournfully. ‘Oh, the coast of 
Africa! How | dread it! * 

And so I confess did I trom that moment; I had a presentiment,as I 
had told her, that something would go wrong, and I could not get over the 
feeling. 

Ishall no longer dwell upon what took place on that evening, madame : 
suflice to say, that Miss Trevannion and I were mutually pledged and, after 
an exchange of thoughts and feelings, we parted, and when we did part 
I pressed those dear lips to mine. [ went home reeling with excitement, 
and hastened to bed, that I might have unrestrained freedom of thought. [ 
enacted the scene of the evening over and over agaia ; recalled each motion, 
each look, every word which had passed, and, defying fever and presenti- 
ment of evil, imagined also our happy meeting to partno more. It was 
long before I could compose myself io sleep, and when I did, I need not 
say who it was who occupied my dreams P called as soon as I could ven- 
ture so to do on the following day, and had a long interview with my dear 
Amy. Before I went up to her father, I tried to soothe her anxiety upor 
my approaching voyage, and to persuade her that there was little or nodanger 
to be apprehended in so short astay. Willingly would I have given it up, 
but Mr. Trevannion had so set his mind upon it, and [ had, by my consent, 
rendered it so impossible for him to find a substitute in time, that I could 
not do so, and I persuaded Miss Trevannion that I was right in acting to my 
poseme. One question that came forward was, whether we should make 

nown our engagement to her father at once, and this was decided in the 
negative. Much as he liked me, he was not yet prepared to receive me 
so suddenly as a son-in-law, and Amy was of the opinion that the com- 
munication had better be postponed. To this, of course, I gave a willing as? 
sent. I was satisfied with the knowledge of her affection, which I felt 
would never change. As I was talking with her father, after my interview 
with Amy, he said: 

‘Really, Elrington, or Musgrave, I hardly know which to ca'l you.’ 

‘ Masgrave is my real name, sir,’ replied I. 

‘ Musgrave—Musgrave where did I know a Musgrave?’ 

‘ We are fromthe North,’ replied I. 

‘Well,’ said he,‘ I was going to say, that I really wish I could find 
some one else to take your place in this voyage, for I do not much like your 

going. 
at. Do, my dear father,’ said Miss Trevannion, who was standing close by 
him. 

‘Hey! Miss Amy, what have you to do with it, I should like to know, 
and how can it concern you whether he goes or not ?’ 

‘I said so, sir, because I know how you will feel his loss for so long a 
period. You know how you did feel his loss betore, and I do not wish to 
see you working so hard, as you will have to do now without bis assis- 
tance.’ ’ , 

‘ Well, that’s kindly thought, Amy, at all events; but still I fear that Mr. 
Musgrave must go and [ must work by myself till he comes back ; so it’s 
no use saying any more about it.’ , py ke : 

Awy sighed and made no reply. On the third day after this interview, 
everything was ready, and on the following morning I was to sail. Mr. 
Trevannion had so many directions to give, and kept me 80 wholly with him, 
that | could hardly find. time to speak to his daughter. However, *t was 
agreed that as I was to sail at daylight, that she would see me after her fa- 
ther had gone to bed. Our meeting took place—need I say that it was a 
tenderone. We renewed our vows over and over again, and it was not till 
past midnight that [ tore myself away. Old Humphrey looked very know- 
ingly at me when he let me out of the street-door. I slipped a — = 
his hand and wished him good bye. I hastened on board of the Sparrow 
Hawk, and desiring to be called before daylight, went down into the cabin. 
There I remained sitting at the table, and thinking of Amy so long, that 
when the mate came down to wake me, h Piper: I was still sitting there, 

ee " sed during the whole night. 
phat y Sing tlt hae hastened on deck to get the schooner under 
weizh. lt was soon done, although we were, comparatively speaking, 
short-handed. There was a fine breeze, and lightened as she now was, the 
little vessel flew through the water. | Liverpool was soon out of sight, and 
we were dashing down the Bristol Channel. 

‘She sails well now,’ sar to the second mate, a very clever man, and 
much better educated than most seamen, for he could navigate, as well as 
being a first-rate seaman , > 

‘Yes. sir, she walks fast, She is not too deep now,’ replied he; 
would make, 
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This man was not an Englishman, but a Brazilian Portuguese by birth, al- 
though he had long been out of his country. Having set her course, I went 
down below that I might indulge in my castle building more at my ease.— 
The wind increased toa gale, but as it was from the northward, and bore us 
to our destination, it was welcomed. We svon crossed the Bay of Biscay, 
and were in more genial latitudes; and, after a rapid run of about four 
weeks, | found myselfnearly in the laititude given to us of the river where 
the Amy was at anchor. I then hauled in for the shore, which was very 
low, and required being approached with caution. We saw some tower- 
ing palm-trees at sunset, an then we hove to; the next day we again stood 
in, and having ascertained our exact latitude at noon, we found ourselves 
about four miles to the northward of the river’s mouth. We shaped acourse, 
and in two hours I made out the marks yey for our guidance in the rough 
sketch of Captain Irving, and thus satisfied that I was right, ran directly for 
the mouth of the river. Captain Irving was correct in saying it was diffi- 
cult, for it was not until] we were within a mile that we cuuld find any open- 
ing: but at last we did, and at the same time perceived the masts of two 
vessels at some distance up the river. Wes in, and found that there 
‘was no bar at the river mouth, which was # very unusual circumstance on 
this coast. The soundings were gradual, and in an hour afterwards we an- 
chored between the Amy and a fine schooner under Britishcolours, Captain 
Irving recognised the Sparrow Hawk, and immediately came on board.— 
After the usus! salutations, he told me that his vessel was half laden, but 
that he waited for the articles he had sent for to enable him to complete his 
cargo. I told him that I had them on board, and he should have them as 
soon as he sent his boats. He stated that no vessels, except those engaged 
in the slave trade, had ever come into this river, and that they only brought 
the cloth and other articles usual in the trade; but that his assorted cargo had 
astonished the people, and they were wild to things which they had 
never before seen. They had offered slaves in quantities, but finding that 
he would not take them in — they had now brought down ivory and 
gold-dust. He told me how glad he was that I had come, as the river was 
very sickly, and was becoming more and more so every day ; that out of 
twelve men he had already four down with fever, 

I inquired of him what that veasel was on the other side of us. He re- 
plied it was a Liverpoo) slave-trader, and that the captain appeared to be a 
very good sort of man. That he never indulged in liquor, nor was given to 
profane language. 

A few minutes afterwards the captain of the slaver came on board to pay 
his respects, and I asked him down in the cabin, and gave him beer and 
cheese, the two greatest luxuries in those climes. He appeared, as Captain 
Irving stated, a very quiet, well-behaved, serious person, which [ was rather 
surprised at. When we repaired on deck, | observed, as the vessel was 
close to us, that there were two very large dogs on board, who, at the sight 
of the captain bayed furiously. He told me that they were Cuba blood- 
hounds, and that = never went ashore without them, as they were the most 
faithful and courageous animals, and he considered that he was safer with 
them than with half a dozen armed men. Shortly afterwards Captain Irving 
and he took leave. As there were still some hours of daylight, Captain Ir- 
ving sent his boats for the goods, and after that, as the evening fell I went 
below, as Captain Irving requested I would do, and by no means remain on 
deck after sundown, as it was extremely unhealthy, 

———— 


THE ORPHAN GIRLS. 


A SKETCH—BY A SURGEON. 


Stephen Beverly was the only son of a wealthy country gentleman, hand- 
some, intelligent, and heir to three thousanda year. With such recommen- 
dations he, at twenty-four, easily obtained the hand of Mary Wilimott, a 
lovely girl in her eighteenth year. — the death of his father, which oc- 
curred a few years after his marriage, he took up his abode at Beverly Park. 
It was at this period I was called in to attend 
ing from a low nervous fever. 

hen I entered the room she was engaged nursing a lovely little girl, 
about three years and a half old, another, apparently about six, was playing 
at her feet. Mrs. Beverly was still a beautiful woman, but, accustomed to 
observe, I could not help noticing her very unhappy expression of counte- 
nance; she was evidently striving to be chscehil and appeared to me ra- 
ther to need medicine tor the mind than the body. While I was conversing 
with my patient Mr. Beverly entered. 

‘Well, doctor, and how do you find Mary? she’s only a little hip 
now, is it not so? It’s this dull place that’s enough to mope any one; I’m 
sure I’m tired to death,’ drawled he, stretching, and then walking to the 
window. ‘1 wonder Gilbert is not here; he’s sadly behind time.’ 

‘ Paps, papa,’ cried little Mary, clasping her hands round his knees, ‘ I do 
not like Mr. Gilbert.’ 

‘ And why do you not like Mr. Gilbert?’ said he, lifting her up. 

‘Because, papa, mamma does so cry when he is here.’ 

He hastily placed her on the floor. 
his countenance, but | perceived him change colour. 

After having prescribed some slight alterative | took my departure, mus- 
ing on what h 


rs. Beverly, who was suffer 


of her husband, could I be surprised? 


Mrs. Beverly’s health continued to decline; 1 felt fearful that symptoms 


of consumption were showing themselves. About this time the family re- 
moved to London, and I lost sight of them; but shortly after my fears with 
respect to Mrs. Beverly were confirmed, and her illness terminated fatally 
in the spring following. The family were nuw rarely down in the country. 
Mr. Beverly preferred town, and consequently took but little interest in his 
country residence; for ten years it was rarely visited by any cf them for 
more than a few days at a time. 

One evening taking a walk through the grounds, I was roused by the 
sound of voices, and, on looking up perceived two girls, their arms encir- 
cling each other, whom] instantiy recognised as the little girls I had formerly 
nursed. I was standing so that a tree completely sheltered me from obser- 
vation. Mary was neither pretty nor beautiful, but possessed of a highly 
intellectual countenance, combined with great sweetness of expression. 
She was looking tenderly into her sister's face, whose sweet, clear laugh 
rang merrily through the woods. 


contrasted well with a skin of dazzling fairness ; she appeared scarcely to 
have reached her fifteenth year. ‘ How lovely!’ | mentally exclaimed, ‘and 
yet how soon to fade !’ 

‘And now, Emily, we must go in,’ said her elder sister ; ‘it is getting late, 
and you know what a little thing gives you cold.’ 


‘Ob! let us go once more along this walk, Mary, it is so delightful; and 


see, there is not much damp yet.’ 


Mary hesitated, looked as if she cou/d not shorten her pleasure, and, turn- 


ng round, their voices were soon lost in the distance. 
I retraced my steps and returned homewards. 


Park until his return. 


I must now pass over two years of my life, during which I had obtained 
an appointment in India; butin consequence of loss of health I was obliged 
to resign and retern to England. I departed from the shores of India poorer al. 


than I left my native land. 


One fine afternoon I was lounging on deck ; for lack of something better 
to do I took up an old newspaper, and, ap over the list of bankrupts, | 
Beverly Park, iu the county 

What had been the fate of those 
girls? What home now sheltered them? Were they separated? were 
questions I in vain tried to answer. I read and re-read the paper, and in a 
It was immediately taken 
up by two of my fellow passengers who were seated on the opposite side 
of it; they also read the bankrupt list; there were several in it with whom 


read therein the name of Stephen Beverly, o 
of 8 e. Isat musing for some time. 





restless mood threw it upon a heap of luggage. 


they had been acquainted. 
“Ah! Stephen Beverly,’ said one ; ‘ poor devil! he made a short busi 
ness of it. A fellow must feel queer when he puts the muzzle 
down here,’ pointing to his throat. 
I shuddered and walked to the side of the vessel). 


and in a shurt time I had fergotten the matter 


I determined upon settling in London, and took my place in the Ply- 
mouth mail, I oeethd such lodgings as I thought best suited my scanty 
finances, and, after paying my quarter's rent, I found I had only a few shil- 


lings remaining. 


—— 


I could catch buta slight glimpse of 


passed. That sorrow was destroying Mrs. Beverly’s health, 
I had little doubt; and if men like Mr. Gilbert were the chosen associates 


‘ . Emily was a lovely little creature, her 
black eyes sparkling with merriment, her regular features and black hair 


The last accounts I had 
heard of Mr. Beverly were, that after having injured his health by indalg- 
ing in every vice, he bad engaged in mercantile speculations, and was tra- 
velling in Italy for his health. He bad disposed of his house in town, and I 
was informed that his daughters had taken up their residence at Beverly 


of a pistol 


el. This, then, was the 
end. I felt squeamish and unsettled, but fresh things called my attention, 


I asked where we were? 

She replied, ‘ Well, dear, and isn’t it St. Giles’ they call the grand 
street.’ 

I now understood we were in those streets inhabited by the lowest and 
poorest class of Irish, which I had often heard described but never before 
visited. I found the poor woman’s children suffering from a very malig- 
nant fever which was then raging in the back streets and alleys of the Me- 
tropolis. 

Ses evening I had been prevented from i? these poor ple until 
much later than usual, and, taking a wrong tuen, I found myself quite be- 
wildered. It was quite dark; the atmosphere felt so thick I mechanicall 
unbuttoned my cuat to aliow of freer respiration; a dense fog surround 
every object, and now and then fell in a yen’ drop. Is stil to see if 
I could meet with any one from whom I could ask my way, but there was 
no one visible. Rather higher up I perceived a faint light streaming through 
a window; [ walked on, and looking through I perceived a girl, she was in 
the attitude of prayer, her face buried in her hands. 1 gently pushed open 
the door, but she did not move. ‘ 

‘O God! spare her, spare her!’ escaped from her lips in broken ac- 
cents. 

I looked round, a farthing dip, acup with some milk, and a small piece 
of brown bread on a wooden stool were all the apartment contained. I 
pent attract her attention, she raised her head, and, looking at me, ex- 
claimed, 

‘Oh! do not rob me! I have nothing, nothing to give you. [My eyes 
were turned towards the table.] Oh! take the bread, but do not, do not 
= the milk, it is for my sick sister. 1f you have a heart of pity leave me 
that. 

‘ My good girl,’ I replied, ‘I am not going to rob you; [ am a surgeon, 
and have been attending a poor family in one of these streets; in the dark 
I have lost my way, oa to inquire brought me hither.’ 

While I was speaking a sudden idea appeared to flash across her mind; 
she looked at me attentively as if she would read my heart. 

‘ Are you indeed a surgeon ?’ said she. 

‘T am so,’ | replied. 

‘ Will you, will you see her? I cannot pay you, I have no money.’ 

‘ Is it your sister,’ I asked, ‘ you wish me to see ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ she replied, ‘I fear she is very, very ill’ 

I immediately assured her I would do all I could for her sister. She did 
notthank me, but looking up said, ‘ God kas sent you,’ and bid me follow 
her up stairs; at the top she made a sign for me to wait. 1 could see all 
round the room; a very small fire was in the grate, an elegant rosewood 
ee | chair lined with amber velvet was the only furniture, a small pallet 
bed with a sheet suspended by pieces of string attached to nails in the 
ceiling served for a curtain on the side near the door, and — my 
seeing the occupant of the bed. She stole gently round, when a languid 
voice said, 

‘Mary!’ 

‘I am here, love,’ she reptied. 

‘Oh, Mary ! come and talk to me; I have had such a shocking dream. 
I thought I was dead, and you were all alone.’ Subs choked her utter- 
ance 

‘Oh! do not, do notery so, you will me jaune ill; and you know, 
Emily [her voice trembling with emotion, ] if you were to die I should not 
be all alone.’ 

‘Oh! 1 do not cry for myself, but you, you, Mary.’ 

‘Come, love, try to be quiet. I have brought a doctor to see you, and 
who knows.-. . .’ and then, as if fearful of raising hopes which were 
never to be realized, the sentence died away upon her lips. 

i approached my patient, and instantly recognized in the emaciated form 
which lay before me the once lovely Emily Beverly. Once lovely I should 
notsay ; she was, if possible, more beautiful than ever ; those eyes, always 
so dark, now looked Deal brilliant, and the hectic spot in each cheek told 
a fearful tale. I felt her pulse; it wasa hundred and ten. Not having my 
stethoscope, I placed my ear to her chest, and at once perceived human aid 
was of no avail. 

While I was questioning my patient I could not help noticing the counte- 
nance of Mary. I have seen persons in almost every stage of distress both 
mental and bodily ; but neither before nor since have I ever seen such in- 
tense agony depicted on any human countenance. I followed her down 
stairs; her lips trembled, but she could not speak. I, too, was much affect- 
ed; I felt [ could not crush every hope; I murmured, ‘ With God all things 
are possible.’ 

She understood me but too well, and, turning white as death, she leaned 
against the wall for support. After a few minutes she again tried to speak. 
I caught the words, rs ow long?’ I understood what she meant, and re- 

lied :— 

"a It is impossible to say.’ 

Mary returned up stairs, and I to my solitary home, musing on the scene 
I had just witnessed. I thought of their poverty, and regretted I had not 
e them something; but no, [ could not offer them money; no, I must 

o itin some other way; and I spenta sleepless night in thinking how 
I might best serve them. My own resources were very small; my stock 
of money had wasted to a few shillings; my patients were all of the very 
poorest class—so poor that instead of receiving, I could not resist the dictates 
of my heart and try to alleviate their sufferings. I arose uncertaiv how to 
act for the best, and bent my steps towards their abode. 

Lfound my patient even worse than I had thought the night before; I 
felt almost certain a fortnight would terminate her life. I asked Mary if 
they had no friends. 

‘None,’ she replied. ‘We were all to each other, and never mixed in 
any society. After my poor father’s death we came to live with a poor 
maiden aunt in this city. I gained what I could by embroidery and paint- 
ing ; inthis manner we managed to make a scunty livelihood for some time. 
My aunt fell sick: it was a lung and dangerous illness, terminating fatally. 
We were obliged to sell everything we possessed to pay the doctor’s bill, 
our rent, and the funeral expenses. Emily was ill, and our landlord seeing 
(as he said) we bad no goods left, gave us notice to quit. These being the 
cheapest lodgings we could find, we took them ; Emily got worse; we suld 
everything but the easy chair, that we kept to the last, because she could sit 
upinit; but that will svon be useless; she will not sit up many times more,’ 
and the tears streamed down her cheeks 

I asked if her sister wished for anything. 

: ~ = said ‘ She has wished for wine, but it was out of my power to get it 
or her.’ 

What would I now have given for some of that money I had so heedlessly 
squandered in the former part of my life! Oh! ye thoughtless pleasure. 
seekers, ye little think how many a heart-ache ye might alleviate, how 
many souls ye might save from destruction for a much less sum than ye 
could expend on some bauble to ary | your vanity 

In the evening my patient seemed better; she spoke of her death with 
Pe ponent composure I asked her if she would like aclergyman to visit 

er 

She replied, ‘ No, itdoes me more good to talk to Mary; she has always 
taught me what is right.’ 

A week passed on ; Emily sometimes suffered much, and at others was 
able to converse cheerfully. One morning I was rather later than usual in 
paying my visit, and was surprised at not meeting Mary on the stairs as usu- 
The door of the apartment was open, and I walked gently in. Mary 
was supporting her sister in her arms; I instantly perceived a great change 
had taken place, and that death was coming in its most gentle lon. 

She looked at me placidly, smiled, and said:— 

‘You will take care of Mary.’ Then pointing to the Bible, and turning 
to her sister, she said :—‘ You will not be without comfort, and we shall soon 
meet again.’ 

Her breathing now became very short, her arms were clasped round her 
sister’s neck, her head resting upon her bosom, she looked gently up in her 
face, a faint smile, a look of unutterable Jove, and ber soul bad departed to 
the God who gave it. So gently had her spirit taken its flight, we scarcely 
thought life extinct ; I softly felt her pulse—all was still. 

‘Mary,’ I said, but she did not speak. 1 attempted to unclasp the arms ot 
her sister and laid her gently on the bed; I took hold of her little hand—it 
was already stiffening. ‘ Mary,’ I said, ‘ we cannot grieve for her.’ 

‘ No,’ she replied, ‘ it is selfish to wish her back again.’ Tears came to 
her relief. 





After seeing her rather more calm, and promising to return svon, | de- 
parted to visit my patients and procure a coffin. The ready-made coffins 
in London provided by the parishes are little more than a few boards nailed 
together. I procured a man to convey one to the house, and shortly after 
followed. Mary was on her knees; she bad cat up the pillows and sheets 





was returning from a walk in a very disconsolate mood, when_ just as 1) —her last—and was endeavouring to line it. 


was opeuingmy door, I was accosted by a poor old Irish woman :— 

‘ And is it yourself, dear, that’s the good doctor,’ said she ; ‘and is i 
yourself that'll do the good action ?’ 

‘ And what is it I cam do for you, my good woman?’ I replied. 
_ * And bless you for saying a kind word to a poor cratur in distress ; isn’ 
it myself, that’s got three childers ill of the faver, and no money to pay th 
doctor with?’ her sobs choked her utterance. 


{ immediately told her to lead the way and I would follow. We passed 
through numerous alleys until we came to a street more wretched than any- 


thing I could have pictured, 


| _ Two o'clock of the day but one following the funeral was to take place. 

t | | got the Irish woman’s husband and one of her sons to carry the coffin ; 
Mary and I followed. It was a dull gloomy day ; a thick drizzling rain beat 
down the smoke, a dense fog surrounded every object, and the wind whis- 
t| tled mournfully as our little procession turned the corner of the street. Mary 
e | bore it better than I had anticipated until we returned to her room ; there 
everything told of one who!would no more seen. The cup she had last drank 
out of, part fali of milk, still stood by the bed; the ha/f-dirty night-cap, 
which hed been removed for a clean one neat! crimped, lay upon the ta- 
ble, her little slippers stood by the side. I felt the tear trickle down my 








eee a 
cheek as I looked upon them and Mary. Ah! who shall describe the de. 
solateness of that heart whose every thought through life has been for the 
loved one now no more ? 
She sat with her face buried in her hands. I pictured to myself the 
night she would pass in the solitary chamber ; J turned to go: I hesitated. 
No, 1 could not leave her all alone; I stood irresolute; I could not take 
her to my home. What should I do? At length an idea crossed my 
mind. 
‘ Mary,’ I said, ‘I cannot leave you here alone; there is a poor Irish 
woman lower down the street; she is poor, but kind; they have had the 
fever, but I think there is no fear of infection. Will you pass this night 
with her ?” ; 
She replied, ‘ Do with me as you like.’ 
The poor woman received her kindly, and I returned to my lodgings, 
In the morning I was met by the Irish woman, who told me Mary was 
very ill. I hastenedto the spot and found her attacked by the fever ; she 
must have been suffering from it on the preceding day, as I perceived it 
had already made rapid strides. ‘Towards evening of the following day [ 
perceived life was ebbing fast; she, too, was aware of her approaching 
dissolution. She was sensible at intervals; once she said, ‘ God has been 
very gracious, he has not parted us long’ I remained with her during 
the night; day-light was just streaming through the little casement ; for 
the last hour she had been perfectly motionless; she opened her eyes, 
looked at me earnestly, and said, ‘ God will reward you!’ 
* * . -_ 
Before the evening of the following day 1 had placed her by her sis. 
ter’s side. 
+ * - * . 
My dear readers, if by this little narrative, I shall move but one heart 
to seek for objects of charity—yes, To sxeK, for they who solicit charity 
are not the objects that stand most in need of it—my end will be accom. 
lished. Oh! ye that possess riches, what a hoard of happiness do ye not 
old! And will ye not diffuse it? Would ve not wish one heart to blesg 
you—one heart to pray for you? Iam now old; I have risen to eminence 
and affluence; yet on no part of my past life canI look back with so 
much pleasure as on that spent in relieving the wants and soothing the 
sorrows of my fellow-creatures. 
—»—_—_ 


OUTPOURINGS. 
BY D. CANTER. 


Liston’s Lubin Log.—Paul Pry.—The Waverley Characters.—Mrs. Fau- 
cit’s Elspeth and Lady Grace.—Adam Brock.—Liston embraces the 
Author.—His Tragic Aspirations.—His Romeo.—Intended Hoax on 
Pearman.—The tables turned.—Mathews quite at Home.—Modern 
English Comedy.—Colinan the Younger. 

Then there was Liston’s Lubin Log. I must not forget his Lubin Log, 
Benedicte! what atreat that was. Never was low, vulgar, shallow, sor- 
did, self-sufficient cockney so richly or so naturally depicted. See how 
this pitiful soul shrinks at the necessity of remembering the coachman, 
How sedulously he hunts out the smallest possible coin his pocket con- 
tains, to presenthim. How his gesticulations declare the agony this 
being generous ‘ oncompulsion’ gives him. How free, how familiar, how 
insultingly obtrusive too, he is to Mrs. Hilary, because she is an actress, 
—sure index ofa low, vulgar, dirty, narrow mind. This sketch con- 
tains the true elements of character. It is to be regretted that Kenney did 
not make it a finished picture, and set it in a better frame. Had Lubin 
Log been written up to Liston, it would have been as popular as Paul 
Pry, which, in my opinion, he over-acted, as well as over-dressed. Far- 
ren’s Colonel Harding was worth a thousand of it, so was Mrs. Glover's 
Mrs. Subtle. Mwaworm is another character in which Liston was over- 
rated ; Oxberry played it as well, and Mathews a great deal better. 

On the other hand, Liston topped the shrewd intriguing valet. He dis- 
played consummate tact in a part of this description in‘ The Alcaid, 
while his excellence in Figaro is well known, though I think Reeve, if 
he could have made up his mind to have studied the character properly, 
would have played Figaro better. 

Then, in the Waverley characters,—Maa conscience ! 
ly Liston handled the red hot poker in the clashan. How pro-dig-i-ous 
he was in The Dominie. With what gusto he gloated over. 

‘ The beautiful cane from the banks of the Indus,’ 


in Monkbairns. Mackay may have been a better exponent of Scott's con- 
ceptions than Liston ; indeed, we have Scott's own words that he was ; 
but I defy-Mackay, or any other actor, to please me more in Monkbairns 
than Liston did. As far as my judgment goes, Liston’s Monkbairns was 
one of the most natural, easy, and judicious performances the modern 
stage presented. It was decidedly one of the best things he ever did. 
But, indeed, * The Antiquary’ was admirably played throughout at Co- 
vent Garden. Emery performed Edie Ochiltree as if Scott had designed 
it for him. Farley was excellent in Mucklebackit. Terry looked super- 
latively gloomy in Glenallan. Blanchard made a capital Caxon; nor 
could any New Zealander have displayed more ingenuity in disfiguring 
himself than the beautiful Mrs Faucit didin Elspeth. This lady is re- 
markable for having played the most pleasing, and the most repulsive 
part, within my remembrance. My blood curdles at the recollection of 
her Elspeth, while in Lady Grace she presented the most perfect combi- 
nation of beauty, ease, and elegance, the stage ever boasted—at least in 
my time, and to my thinking 

Bat Adam Brock—Adam Brock was Liston’s chef d’aeuvre.. Here, for 
the first time, he touched the feelings of his audience. Liston was so trans- 
ported at this, that when he came off the stage he embraced the author, ex- 
claiming—* My dear Planché, you’ve made me.’ The truth is, that Liston, 
like Terry and other eminent comedians, had a_ strong hankering after tra- 
gedy, in which he had been accustomed to figure in the provinces, and, 
no doubt, felt more flattered at the applause accorded to him for the arid 
delivery of some serious speech, than he did at the more genuine tribute 
extorted by his unrivalled comic powers. Strange as it may appear, it is 
an undoubted fact that Liston attempted to play Romeo for his benefit at 
the Haymarket theatre. The following passage occurs in the preliminary 
address he delivered on that occasion :— 

‘ Nay, now you laugh, 
While I’m as serious as an epitaph.’ 

Serious! Liston seriousin playing Romeo!!! The idea was too absurd. 
The audience were in a roar; they wouldn’t, they couldn’t be good; so 
finding the attempt useless, Liston very wisely abandoned it, merged the 
Mantuan hero into Lord Grizzle, and returned to Henry Augustus Mug. 
Quere—Did Colman christen this facetious personage after his friend Au- 
gustus Pitcher ?—It would seem so. : ; 

In aspiring to the sock, it is probable that Liston was swayed by other 
feelings than ambition. The truth is, he had too mnch self respect to re- 
main satisfied with that position in his profession, however lucrative it may 
have been, which accident, rather than inclination, had thrown him into. 
Liston did not covet such success as he had achieved. He was far from 
pleased with the greatness which had been thrust upon him, He had no 
wish to briller as a buffo, and would, no doubt, have willingly sacrificed & 

ortion of his emolument to have establisbed himself in any other line 
hate—t detest myself,’ he indignautly exclaimed one night to Klanert, at 
the Richmond theatre, ‘ for making such an ass of myself.’ And this was 
not the only occasion on which he thus expressed himself. On the other 
hand, it must be confessed, no actor appeared to enjoy himself more before 
an audience, or gave a greater rein to his humor, than our darling Liston 
did. 

It was some time before Liston’s extraordinary comic powers became 
fully developed. In all probability, he was himself ignorant that he posses- 
sed them. The parts he displayed during his first two seasons in London, 
were not calculated to display his peculiar talents, and in many instances 
were written especially for actors to whom, of course, they were better 
adapted. 

‘ Liston’s first season,’ * observed Faweett, ‘though not an absolute fail- 
ure, gave no promise of th t excellence to which he afterwards attained. 
He frequently excited the disapprobation of the audience, which, it must 
be confessed, was sometimes pretty liberally bestowed —e him. Ut 
course we naturally looked upou him as a dead weight—a detrimental we 
should be glad to get tid of at the close of his engagement. Liston seemed 
to feel this himself. He spoke to nobody. Though entiled by his salary 
to enter the first green-room, he rurely availed himself of that privilege, but 
roved among the scenes, silent and alone, a disappcinted man. It happeue 
ed that a farce of Allingham’s was about to be produced, in which Fariey 
had a part—a dancing part, if I recollect arightt—but which, however, ” 
eventually threw up. 


How glorious- 


Well, nobody else would take it, it went begging 
about the theatre, until at last, as a dernier ressort, 11 was offered to Lis, 
ton, who undertook it. His success was immense ; to his own, to every, 
body’s astonishment, he made a decided hit. From that time authors be- 
gan to write for him, and he became what he is. : 

I have said that Liston, like most inveterate jokers, sometimes had the we 
bles turned upon him. Formerly, the only access befure the curtain wes 
by two stage doors, which stood on either side of the proscenium, and whic! , 
indeed, in most provincial theatres, may still be seen. Consequently the 


——— 














* At Covent Garden. ambic Extempore, no doubt. 
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actor appointed to announce the next night’s performance, could only exe 
cute that duty by entering at one of ibese two stage doors. Now, it wasa 
favourite joke with Liston, when the actor came on to make this announce- 
ment, tu enter at the opposite door, as if he intended making the announce- 
ment himself, when, feigning surprise at finding himself forestalled he would 
exclaim,—‘ Oh, I beg your pardon,’ and, making a low bow, retire, leaving 
the luckless actor exposed to the derision of the audience, who never failed 
to laugh at him very heartily on these occasions. One night, Pearman re 
coived. an intimation that Liston intended playing him this trick, so he took 
his measures accordingly. As he auticipaned, he had no sooner entered to 
make the announcement at one door, than Liston came on the opposite one, 
on which Pearman immediately retired, bolting the door behind him, the 
door by which Liston entered being at the same time bolted from within by 
one of the actors stationed there for that purpose. Thus my gentleman was 
caught. He had fallen into his own trap. He couldn’t make his escape, 
nor could he announce the perfurmances, because he did not know what 
they were to be. In vain Liston summoned all his effrontery to his aid,— 
in vain implored the prompter and those who were behind the curtain en- 
joying his agouies, to release him. He had shown no mercy to others, and 
now found no mercy himself, while each successive attempt he made to ex- 
tricate himself, only increased the laughter of the audience, who roared as 
soon as they comprehended his situation. 

One night Liston sat in one of the stage boxes at Brighton when Mathews 
was giving his ‘ At Home.’ 

‘Going for two pounds ten; going for two pounds ten,’ cried Mathews, 
who was describing an auction, ‘ who bids more ?’ 

‘ Three pounds.’ interposed Liston, hoping to disconcert him. 

‘Thank you, sir,’ said Mathews, bowing aud smiling,—‘ gone. It’s yours, 
sit,—Mr. Liston, I believe ;’ and noting d»wn the name, Mathews went on 
with his performance. 

Marryat tells a story of some Frenchman, who, coming over to London 
to consult Mr Liston the surgeon, was directed, by mistake, to the come- 
dian’s, where an amusing equivoque took place. 

Alas! alas! our inimitable Liston isno more! Since penning the above, 
he has made his final exit. Let those actors who strive to emulate his 
professional excellence, emulate also his private worth; above all, le- 
them emulate that pradence and exemplary moral conduct, which con- 
tributed so largely to Liston’s happiness and respectability ; and without 
which talent loses half its lustre,—life, all its charms. 

There are few things I prefer to a snug private box at The Haymarket, 
whence I can enjoy, @ mon aise, a good comedy, with Farren, Webster, 
Buckstone, Holl, Mrs. Glover, and Julia Bennett in it. But it must be a 
coop comedy—not an adaptation, or murderation from Scribe, or a re- 
chauffee of Parisian Anglo incidents, so disguised and so deteriorated in 
the double dishing they have undergone, that it is impossible to recognize, 
or find any flavour inthem.* No. The comedy 1 mean must be English 
English, sirs! from top to toe; a comedy reflecting English manners and 
English habits, appealing to English feelings and English principles ; 
such a comedy, in short, as ‘ John Bull,’ or ‘The Cure for the Heartache,’ 
or ‘ The Clandestine Marriage, or ‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ or one of 
those laughable little three-act pieces which Jameson used annually to 
bring out at the Old Haymarket, full of pun, and fun, and bustle, and 
equivoque, which had nomercy on your sides, and defied criticism. 

I confess I enjoy comedies of this description more than I do those of 
Congreve, or even of Shakspeare himself They are more colloquial, 
more understandable; they accord more with our habits and sympathies, 
and depict life as we see it. If they are less witty, they are more humo- 
rous; if their characters are less vigorously drawn, they are more amia- 
ble: if their plots are less complex, they are more interesting, and better 
developed ; but, above all, they lack that obscenity and total disregard of 
all mcval and religious feeling which characterize the productions of our 
earlier dramatists. 

Perhaps no language isso rich in modern comedy as our own. Fertile 
as the French writers are, dexterously as they conduct their plots, and hit 
offthe prevailing follies, their comedies, with the exception of Moliere’s, 
want that body which isto be found in those of Cumberland, Colman, 
Sheridan, and their contemporaries. Licentious intrigues, which had 
hitherto formed the staple of our comedies, were sparingly introduced, or 

liscarded altugether by these writers, who sought to interest their audi- 
ences by alternate scenes of humour and pathos, or scenes in which pathos 
and humour were intermingled, delineating those domestic distresses 
which it is beneath the dignity of tragedy to appropriate, but which, ne- 
vertheless, forcibly awaken our feelings and sympathies. Equivoque too, 
—that powerful medium for provoking mirth, —-was employed with great 
success by the majority of these writers, and formed a prominent feature 
in what may be emphatically called domestic comedy. 

Webster, if he had no other claim to public patronage—and he has 
many—richly deserves it for the support he has uniformly given to this 
delightful species of drama. Not only has he constantly kept our best 
lomestic comedies on his stock list, cast with all the strength of his com- 
pany, and mises en scene in the best possible manner, but he has held out 
every inducement to living dramatists to write pieces ofthis description, 
thongh, strange to say, with indifferent success, With the exception of 
* Money,’ ‘ Young Heads upon Old Shoulders,’ and a piece or two by Jer- 
rold and Knowles, nothing deserving the name of comedy has been pro- 
duced at the Haymarket Theatre, under Webster’s management. 

_ Colman, the Younger, unquestionably stands at the head of the domes- 
tic school. His romantic dramas, in which he affected the phraseology 
of Shakspeare and the early writers, are powerfully dashed off, and con- 
tain passages of great poetical beauty. But ‘John Bull’ and ¢ The Heir at 
Law’ are worth a thousand such pieces as ‘The Iron Chest’ and ‘ The 
Mountaineers” These two excellent comedies may be pronounced the 
best of their species, and Morton’s ‘Speed the Plough’ and ‘The Cure 
for the Heartache’ rank nextto them. These four comedies, with ‘ The 
Poor Gentleman,’ * The School of Reform,’ and some others by the same 
authors, abound in scenes of pathos and humour, sustained by original 
characters strongly drawn, and skilfully contrasted; for which reason 
they are usuaily among the first selected fur representation by amateurs. 
The principal objection to these comedies is an occasional inflation of lan- 
guage, and the frequent clap-traps which encumber them. Not content 
with working out the moral in action, and distributing poetical justice, 
the authors are perpetually lecturing the audience. As the negro said, 
It is foggee and preachee too!” 

Colman’s style is bold and vigorous. His ideas flow freely. He is said 
to have writted the concluding act of ‘John Bull’ ina single night—a 
prodigious effort! which those who know how difficult it is to ‘ tie up the 
arteries’ of a five-act piece, only can estimate. He is frequently witty, 
and humorous to excess. With the exception of O’Keiffe, Colman pos- 
sessed more humour than any dramatic writer we have ; but his humour, 
though hot so grotesque, is richer, and ofa higher quality, than O’Keiffe’s. 
This essence, if I may so term humour, which more or less intermingles 
inalmost all the occurrences of life, from a christening to an execution, 
overflows and fertilizes the comedies of Colman, increasing the effect 
Sometines even of his pathos, in which also he excelled. His dialogue 
is so alliterative, and so tightly bound together, that it is impossible to 
ae or improve it, which can searcely be said of that of his contempora- 
ye He had a great command of words ; nor was he scrupulous in the 
pie e of thetn, always selecting those which were the strongest and most 

mphatic. Like Acres, he appears to have thought a damme on occasion 
Pe 'mprovement; which rendered his extreme fastidiousness, or rather 
Seach ciate during his censorship, more remarkable, and entailed 
of Calmaate a _ him. Ollapod and Pangloss are excellent specimens 
metoes | ant . These two characters, which are whimsical and hu- 

Canon the hig ae degree, display his characteristics in perfection. — 
ie oe was exceedingly tenacious of his literary reputation. On this 
Ps ® appears to have been as sensitive as a man just skinned. Witness 
his angry letter to Mrs. Inchbald, prefixed to that lady's edition of “ TI 
Heir-at law,” as well as hi int ‘in ces aachante *4 ~ 
Chest.” in ' ‘ot h 18 sti more intemperate preface to The Iron 
cant inw : ° compares John Kemble’s voice to “ bees in a bottle, 
diffeutt ; pond, ke, and eulogizes his own drama, which it would not be 

0 prove is far from faultless, and about the heaviest he ever wrote. t 


a er q 
spec. for instance, a the Gambler's Fate,’ adapted from a French 

(© compounded of rhe Gamester, and Lillo’s * Fatal Curiosity. 
witha kann . Mortimer re represented as having committed a murder 
with the fe. Now, what does he do with this said knife, reeking as it is 
it the blood of his victim? Does he bury it, or destroy it, or throw it 
a & pond ora river, or resort to any other mode of getting rid of sucha 
wea? +> ner of his guilt, asa man in such circumstances naturally 
tnd . ne such thing! He locks it up carefully in his “ Iron Chest,” 
eat Be 2 . covered with blood ; for no other reason, it would appear, 
what man ne Sosetan the meaus of — _ hereafter. 
- . i ase ali he Y sate ne 2a 
found in his tronk ted Pete an Pre of tam te “or eng 
feeling, as he mu t h t “ arty has be ok al y pot cnn seg 
Sir Edward hi st, that the property has been conveyed thither either by 
pl: «se “ umself, or through his agency, for the express purpose of 

ing him? Again, in the opening chorus, why make the child sing, 

‘ Give us food, good brother, pray ! 

For we ate nothing yesterday,’ 


nm there has been a hind-quarter of yenison banging in the pantry fur 
last fortnight ? 


Besides, 


when there 
the 


THe Albion. 
Nor did Colman scruple to vent his spleen publiciy against those who of- 
fended hin. Ina note to “ The Review,” he thus speaks of Arnold, with 
whom he kad quarrelled, “‘ This song was given to me by a bad friend, and 
worse poet ;” from all which it would seem that Master George had been 
much petted and spoilt by his father; and succeeding him to the manage- 
ment had not improved him. 

As a convivialist, Colman was 

‘The sun of the table,’ 

even among the luminaries at Carlton House, where he was a frequent 
guest. George the Fourth—no mean authority in such matters—pronounce4 
bim “the best fouwr-o’clock-in-the-morning map he ever met.’”” When 
Sheridan, Hanger, and other planets, began to wane, Colman shene resplen- 
dent; quaffing his imperial punch with undiminished zest, and throwing 
out the coruscations of his wit with increasing brilliancy. With the excep- 
tion ef their illustrious host, a certain capacious peer was the only one of 
the party who could outsit Colman. The unwieldy pillar of the state has 
been known to go to an oyster-shop, after drinking down the rest of his 
convives, and make a hearty supper of pickled salmon. 

Ot course, with such babits Colman was not an early riser One after- 
noon, Theodore Hook called upon him. George, who was in bed, inquired 
of the servant what o’clock it was. 

‘ Past three, sir,’ said the man. 

_‘ Only three !” echoed Colman in a rage; ‘ what does Mr. Hook mean by 
disturbing me so early? Go tell him to call again at any seasonable hour, 
and I'll see him.’ 

Then turning his back, he went to sleep again. 


SRiscellanp. 


Tue Errect or Hasit.—Ellen’s stay in my landlady’s service was not 
of long duration; for my landlady herself was taken suddenly ill—was 
dying. A friend of the invalid sent twice a day, to inquire how she had 
slept and how she had satup. Ellen regularly brought down the answer. 
‘My missis’s compliments, and she has had a very indifferent night;’ or 
‘ My missis’s compliments, and she feels very weak to-day.’ This went on 
for six weeks, twice a day for six weeks, and Ellen seemed to grow more 
sensible of the kindness and attention every time the messengercame. The 
compliments were sent back as usual, but the intelligence became sadder 
and sadder. At length, one day, when the friendly inquiry atter the health 
ot her mistress came as before, poor Ellen came to the door with swollen 
eyes streaming with tears, and sobbed out the melancholy answer, ‘my miss- 
is’s compliments, and she died this morning ateight o'clock.’ Here is the 
‘ruling passion’ displaying its strength, not exactly in death, but in its 
close neighbourhood.—Laman Blanchard’s Sketches from Life. 


Avstrauian Wooinc.—On making up his mind as to the object of his 
choice, he proceeds by night to the camp ng-ground of the fair une’s tribe ; 
searches her out among the sleeping beauties; deals her a blow on the head 
with his club, (to which an Irishman’s shillelah is a twig,) and carries off 
the stunned and senseless wretch to hisowncamp. This ceremony makes 
them man and wife, and no further notice is taken of the affair. 


Tue‘ Deke anp ais AvroGraPa.—Field Marshal Duke of Welling- 
ton—although he beat Napoleon—isasimple, ingenuivus soul, continually 
duped by a gang of ladies and gentlemen and others who—with a mor- 
bid taste for ink and paper—pursue men of mark for their autographs. 

As the Duke is known to answer every letter—no matter its import— 
addressed to him, all kinds of epistles are sent him, for the sole purpose 
of drawing His Grace of his autograph. We have seen many ofthe Duke’s 
answers, and give a few. 

‘Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington informs Michael Wiggins that 
the coat he wore on the field of Waterloo was not the original model of 
the present D’Orsay paletot. The Comte D’Orsay is much too honour 
able a man to steal anything from the Duke of Wellington, er—as the 
Duke firmly believes—from anybody else.’ 

‘ The Duke of Wellington desires Peter Snout to take note that he is 
Commander-in-Chiet of the army, and not a hatter. Therefore it is not 
the Duke’s business to see that the wig of the statue of Georgethe Fourth, 
Trafalgar Square, should be covered. 

‘ Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington has received John Jones’s let- 
ter. The late Duke’s debts may be paid, and they may not. The Duke 
of Wellington informs John Jones that he shall not pay them.’ 

And in this shameful manner 1s the courtesy of the noble Duke every 
day played upon. The Irish papers give the last instance of these in- 
trusions upon his Grace’s time, with, .o. the answer it provoked. 

Somebody called the Duke’s attentio#to the new cotton shirts adopted 
by the Army, and to the potato-sickaess. The Duke went at once into the 
shirts, but would not touch the potatoes :— 

‘Upon the other parts of Mr. ——’s letter, that is, the state of distress 
existing in the neighbourhood of——, consequent on what is called the 
potato disease, the Duke of Wellington begs leave to suggest to Mr.—— 
that he is the Commander-in-Chief of the army.’ 

And therefore, as Mr. ought to have known, is not called upon to 
cry * eyes right’ to the potatoes. But Mr. ——already knew as much. All 
he wanted wasthe Duke autograph, and he got it —Punch. 











The periodical mania which is well known to be epidemic in the mo nth 
of March amongst hares is, we understand, unusually prevalent this year , 
in consequence of Lord Ashburton baving, in his place in the House of 
Peers. announced his intention of proposing, atsome futare stage of Lord 
Dacre’s ‘Game Law Amendment Bill,’ to take them out of the class of 
Game. The hares are frantic at the prospect now before them, ot being 
deprived of that protection which they have hitherto enjoyed in common 
with the Landed Interest in general, They are said to utter in their parox- 
ysms of frenzy, ravings of the most awful description, yet exhibiting a 
certain consistency; so that there is some method in their madness. We 
are informed by several rural correspondents, well versed in the interpreta - 
tion of the animal language, that the tenor of their valid effusions is as fol - 
lows: 

They declare that if Portection is taken away from them, it will not 
much longer be afforded to the partridges. The partridges having been 
deprived of their ancient privilege, the next step will be to withdraw it 
from the pheasants. The spoliation of the grouse, quail, landrail, and 
woodcock will follow, till at length the deer itself will be levelled with the 
vulgar berd. The suppression of stag-hunting will be the consequence of 
the stag’s debasement, and by a necessary result the abolition of the order 
of stag-hunters will succeed. This will be tantamount to the extinction of 
the aristocracy, which will involve the subversion of the Church and the 
overthrow of the Monarchy. 

The lunatic hares call loudly on their species to rally round their forms, 
and take all constitutional means, that they can devise for maintaining their 
vested rights, and perpetuating their existence in their native clover. In 
this effort they invite all other descriptions of game, and all those who are 
interested in its preservation, to join ; and further, in their behalf. they 
loudly invoke the British Lion: which is a sane mark of their insanity ; 
for that noble animal, being a beast of prey, will be only tuo happy to eat 
them all up.—Punch. 


Oricin oF ‘Boz.’—The following is said to be the origin of the signa- 
ture ‘ Boz’. A little brother of his so much resembled the Moses in the 
* Vicar of Waketield, that he went by that name in the family ; but a 
younger girl, who could not then articulate plainly, was in the habit of 
calling him Bozie or Boz. The recollection of this simple circumstance 
led him to assuine the name in the first article he published, and he after 
continued to use it. 

Protection To NiGHTINGALES.—A curious order of the police was issued 
at Berlin on the the 22nd inst. With a view of preventing the diminution 
of nightingales in their natural state of liberty, it is decreed that every 
person in Prussia who keeps a nightingale in a cage shall pay an annual tax 
of ten thalers (forty francs), and that any person putting a nightingale in 
future into a cage, without giving information to the police, shall be fined 
thirty thalers. 

SEEING THE QueeN.—* Did you ever see the Queen?” said an English- 
map to a native of the Emerald Isle. ‘“ Faith hin,” replied Pat, “I cannot 
say I iver saw the guain, but I have an uncle that once very nearly saw the 
Juke of York.” 

Aw Inpusteiovs Operative.—Dumas, the French novelist, having en- 
gagements to write only eighteen volumes of romance per annum, is going 
to turn stage-manager, and bring out a play of his own in eleven acts, to 
take two nights’ performance! 

Scrars ror THE Curtovs.—If a tallow candle be placed in a gun, and 
shot at a door, it will go through without sustaining any injury; and if a 
musket ball be fired into water, it will not only rebound, but be flattened as 
if fired against a solid substance. A musket may be fired through a pane 
of glass, making the hole the size of the ball, without cracking the dens 
it suspended by a thread, it will make no difference, and the thread will not 
even vibrate. Cork, if sunk 200 feet in the ocean, will not rise on account 
of the pressure of the water. In the arctic regions, when the thermometer 
is below zero, persous caa converse more than a mile distant Dr Jamie- 
son asserts that he heard every word of a sermon at the the distance of two 





miles. 
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Reward or InpustRy.—Punch says that ‘ Perseverance and industry 

will ultimately obtain life’s leg of mutton, be the pele on which i: is ele- 
vated ever so greasy; and the carefully soaped tail of the pig of prosperity 
seldom eludes the grasp of well directed assiduity.’ 
Tue Paysician’s Cane.—It was formerly the practice among physicians 
to use a cane with a hollow head, the top of which was of gold, pierced 
with holes like a pepper-box. This top contained a small quantity of aro- 
matic powder, or of snuff; and on entering a house or room where a dis- 
ease supposed to be infectious prevailed, the doctor would strike his cane 
on the floor in order to agitate the powder, and then apply it to his nose. 
Hence all the old prints of physicians represent them with a cane at their 
nose. 


Sir H. Hardinge, in anticipation of the worst, arranged all his worldly 
affairs previous to tte battle of Moodkee, and to ensure the safety of the 
sword given him by the Duke of Wellington, he sent it into Ferozepore.— 
Globe, 


eG 
THE LAST BALL AT THE TUILERIES. 


About seven o’clock on the fourteenth of last month, my friend, the fidg- 
etty old Countess de Popincourt, all ready flounced and beturbaned, bejew- 
elled, pearl-powdered, and rouged, entered my drawing-room at the hotel 
where I was staying, and where I was quietly finishing my solitary dinner, 
and helping out digestion with Dumas’s last novel, never dreamin that my 
fidgetty friend was serious in the threat which she had uttered in the morn- 
ing of coming to fetch me to accompany her to themonster ball athe Tuil- 
eries. 

‘ Now, this is too bad,’ she exclaimed, in a sort of comical rage, at perceiv 
ing my surprise at her appearance at this early hour; ‘who buta cold 
phiegmatic, greedy Englishwoman could be thinking of eating and drink- 
ing at a moment like this? Up—quick—get ready, for Heaven’s sake! we 
shall be late as it is.’ 

‘It cannot surely yet be time ?’ I said, in guilty alarm. 

‘ Look, unbeliever,’ said the countess, as she drew aside the curtain of the 
window looking into the Rue de Rivoli, and disclosed to view the endless 
line of dazzling lamps, appended to carriages waiting a /a file almost as far 
as the Champs Elysées! I was dumb-foundered ; but there was no time to 
waste in excuses, and [ hastened to finish my toilet (begun, by the way, at 
two o’clock in the day, for the coiffeur had no other hour disengaved, which 
alone ought to have excited my suspicions), while the dear fidgetty old 
countess betook herself quietly to the walnuts and oranges on the table, 
and to the last volume of‘ Monte Christo,’ which I had left upon the sofa. 

I absolutely hated her as I withdrew, shivering, to my room, to undergo 
the miseries of dressing, which consisted in replacing my warm peignoir by 
alow, thin dress, with short sleeves, which made my teeth chatter as I gazed 
upon it. However, ‘needs must when , and the sharp voice of my 
fidgetty friend was certainly more sharp than ever, as she called out every 
now and then, ‘ Allons, depechons-nous!’ ‘ Allons, pe nous arrivons pas!’ In 
less time than it would have taken me in England to puton my bonnet and 
shawl, did I find myself equipped, and in a few minutes seated side-by-side 
with the countess, wailing patiently at the tail of a long line of fellow-suffer- 
ers, which now seemed to have lengthened, in a straight direction, as far as 
the Barriere de St. Etoile, while from every cross-street flowed a tributary 
stream cf carriages, swelling the tide, which crept onwards with tedious 
slowness towards the gate of the palace. This latter point once gained, 
however, the rest became an easy task, and we were soon set down in the 
grand vestibule to the left of the clock tower, from whence, disencumbered 
of our wraps, we entered a kind of salle de attente, to which a line of busi- 
ness-looking desks, with spruce clerks behind, gave the air of a cabinet @’ 
affaires. We presented our invitations to one of these gentlemen, who, hav- 
ing verified the names therein with those upon his books, allowed us lo pass 
and we ascended the grand staircase. The gallery, lighted by a thousand 
tapers (aided by five hundred lamps fed with oil, by the way), is, I think, one 
of the finest sights which can be presented by any palace in Europe, and I 
would willingly have lingered long to admire the grandeur of the scene, but 
the fidgetty tormentor hurried me forward. She had no eye for the pictur- 
esque, and leaving all the splendours of the gallery to the contemplation of 
the crowd by which it was already filled, she passed, with nervous agita- 
tion, into the salle des marechauz, where, uttering a low cry, she scudded 
along the polished oaken floor, swiftly and noiselessly, as though she had 
been borne on air, and sank upon the raised bench nearest the door of the 
throne-room, exclaiming, : ; 

« Heavens be praised ! this seat has been in my mind’s eye this whole day 
long: during my nap after dinner { dreamt of it, and we have got it at Jast! 
Little did I think, when I found you at seven o'clock quietly eating, that 
we should be so fortunate as to secure it after all!’ 

I was not long in perceiving the justness of her fears, for scarcely had we 
taken our seats when the room began to fill, and I could descry many an en- 
vious glance directed towards us by the initiated, as they passed, vexed and 
disappointed, to seek some less favoured position. 

It was nearly half-past eight before the lighting up of the rooms was com- 
pleted ; and yet, by that time, had the company increased to such a dense 























mass, that it was impossible for those unable to procure seats to remain stand- 
ing in one spot, they were compelled, like the damned souls in the ‘ Hall of 








Eblis,’ to wander up and down, jostled hither and thither in restless misery, 
or driven forward by the pressure of others whowere as miserable as them- 
selves, 

It was curious to observe the contrast afforded by the different groups as 
they passed before us in this Sabbath-round. Costumes of all countries, 
uniforms of all ranks, were there—the glittering jacket and embroidered 
fez of the Egyptian jostled the sober green of the academician ; the Hungar- 
ian tunic and braided dolman threaded their way,among whole knots of the 
glaring scarlet coats and gold epaulettes of English officers. 

Atnine o'clock there was a bustle to be observed about the throne-room, 
and presently an officer, by great effort and literally a force be bras, made a 
passage wide enough to admit two persons abreast (provided they were 
thin) Many were the fearful consequences of this imprudent measure ; 
some of the standing gentry literally rolled upon the knees of the fair occu- 
pants of the benches, and the fat son of [brahim Pacha quietly sat himself 
down upon the lap of the countess, until the termination of the struggle, 
then rose, and without any apology walked away. It was in the midst of 
this Jizarrerie, this pushing, hauling, screaming, laughing scene (for the 
French never lose their good-humour), that the royal family entered, look- 
ing as noble and benevolent as every royal family ought to look, and bow- 
ing and smiling graciously right and left, as, by dint ef great address and 
patience, they managed to thread their way to the benches allotted to them, 
Immediately at their heels poured in the whole squadron of the ambassa- 
dors—ma fvi! they were left to fight for it, and sothey did most vali- 
antly, until they all got seated except one ; nobody could tell me from what 
court this little ambassador had come; but there he stood, for some time, 
without the pale of (his) society, far from the omgtty of his peecs, in war- 
like attitude, leaning against the doorway, unable to advance or recede a 
single step! As soon as the royal party were seated, the music struck up, 
and the first quadrille was formed. The eight youthful members of the 
royal family composed one side of the quadrille. ; : 

{t was a pleasant sight to behold the kind-hearted ease and gaiety with 
which the king seemed to participate in the inspiration of the scene, nod- 
ding his head in time to the music, and watching the movements of the 
dancers with evident delight. Every now and then he would stoop down 
and whisper some remark in the ear of Madame Adelaide, which she in 
her turn would communicate to her neighbour, and the smiles and nods 
would run along the whole bench in assent to the king’s observation. The 
king may well be proud of his family—the finest royal house in Europe. 
Healthy and vigorous, both in mind and body, they are moreover ‘hand- 
some enough to be the children of some poor lieutenant.’ Even the Bona- 
partiste enragee at my elbow was forced to confess this. To me there 
was immense interest in watching the progres of this royal quadrille, and 
i was led to follow the theory of that German philosopher, who deters his 
jadgment of aman until he has seen him pance! Here there was ample 
food for speculation, and the future government of France might be studied 
in the dtversity of capers and jele-batues of the future regency. _ The 
Duke de Nemours gliding with timid and embarrassed step—hesitating— 
retrealing through the mazes of the unnattainable pastorael, smiling good- 
bhumoured{ly at his own awkwardness, yet shrinking from the smiles of 
others, gave me the idea of a man of clever and satirical humour, yet of 
such strangely timid nature, that he would never dare — a the tem 
that of those whom he might despise. Rely upon it, the Press will be 
shackled during his ‘regency ;’ the Tuileries closed against the inspection 
of strangers—yes, the en evant dewx so badly executed makes me fear that 
there will be more retrograde than advancement during his government— 
mind, | am speaking entirely according tc the theory of the German phi- 

] 
the ion d’Aumale shuffles somewhat iu his short unequal steps; he 
hurries in the figures, and has to wait until the measure iscompleted. The 
war in Algiers will coatinue, bat Abd el Kader will not be taken; there 
will be boldness in the mighty plans, but too great precipitation, and no 
discretion (‘the better part of valour’) in the execution. 

The Duc de Montpensier walks leisurely and with something like in- 
difference through the intricate mazes of the dance, nevertheless his eyes 
wander right and left, seeing who is gazing at his movements, and the deep 
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igh when all is over, expresses plainly that he was greatly worried at this 
public display, and that he is inwardly thankful to the gods that it was no 
worse. He will be ever studious of appearance, keeping aloof from ob} 
servation; caution and prudence will be the characteristics of his counsels. 
How angry was | that Joinville was not there! I should have loved to 
know by my theory whether poor England would run great risk in case of 
his projected attack, and whether the Gomer would ever come up the 
I could have told it at once had I seen him sisol and balance. 
The princesses are all, without exception, charming. The priucess Cle- 
mentine, by her fair comely figure and fine open countenance, presented a 
striking contrast to the fairy-like form of the Duchesse d’Aumale, who gli- 
ded about a very sylph, scarcely seeming to touch the ground. There isa 
strong likeness to Louis Philippe in the Princess Clementine, every thing 
about her—hair, eyes, cemplexion, all partake of the same rich nature. 


EEE 


Che Albion. 


— April 25 

















‘And who tells 7 that the history of ‘‘ that old fright” is not just as in- 
teresting as that of the Versacs?’ 

‘ Perhaps even more so.’ 

‘ At this moment, for it was here on this very spot—tenez, you would be 
nen in love with that “old fright,” if you were only but to learn his 

istory.’ 

‘Oh, tell it then by al! means,’ said I, laughing ; ‘ the age of miracles may 
be renewed in my favour.’ 

‘You may langh,’ resumed the countess, speaking this time seriously, 
‘but so it is, and the peace of mind of that old fright, as you are pleased to 
call bim, might create the greatest envy in many who now seem so mach 
more gay and happy than himself. He is the Baron de Caudys, and you 
must believe ins, in preference to the evidence of your own eyesight, when 
I tell you that he was one of the handsomest cavaliers at a court where all 





the world, tried with the bland experience of his age and character to com- 
fort him. He knew that fortune and old association can do much, and in. 
spired with the hope of calming the anguish of bis nephew, he wrote to the 
fair Antoinette disclosing to her the fatal truth, and the horrid doubts and 
fears with which Lis misfortune had filled the mind of M. de Caudys. Her 
answer was all that could be desired, and it was with no little pride that 
the good old uacle hanced the epiatle to his nephew, bidding him dismiss 
all uneasiness from his miad. But the strong heart of M. de Caudys was 
not to be satisfied with idle words. He was resolved to be convinced by 
his own experience alone, Accordingly, under pretence of retiring to the 
country for a few days to facilitate the entire recovery ot his health, without 
admitting any one to his confidence, he set off post for Paris. He arrived 
here on the very evening of the great ball given to the Archduke Joseph, 
and although stil! suffering, he determined not to lose the opportunity of 


There is gaiety and good-humour in every look, and yet, when she began 
to dance, I could tellin a moment that her petticoats had no mean share in 
the housebold government. 

Now come we to the pearl, the flower of princesses, the enfant gdree of 
the family—the fair Princess de Joinville—who realises all our childhood’s 
dreams of the king’s daughters in the fairy tales! She is, indeed, lovely, 
and it was no wonder to see the queen and her royal spouse bend forward 
to catch a glimpse of her graceful torm as the dance led her now and then 
far from shen they were seated. There is an impassioned melancholy 
expressed in her beautiful countenance which interests the beholder, aud 
makes him sad in spite of himself. There was a touching remembrance 
of herclime and country in the wreath of cactas which bound her fore- 
head, aad in the bunch of the same rich and scentless flower which adorned 
her bosom ; there was memory of the tropics, too, ia the dark braids of 
hair brought low upon the brow, and in the undulating carri age, the elastic 
tread, which can never be either lost by the daughters of her country, or 
acquired by Europeans. Her dancing was all in harmony with her style 
of beauty ; and | could tell all the scorn and fire of her character by the 
very manner in which she gave her hand to her partner—it was a gesture 
worthy of Queen Cleopatra. My companion, whose acquaintance with 
the royal family enables her to judge with accuracy, told me that my ‘ the- 
ory’ was correct in this instance. : 

‘The princess is quite an originale,’ said she: ‘ hers was a mariage 
dinclination, and when the prince left ber to go on his famous expedition, 
she was inconsolable, remaining for several hours each day seated under a 
certain tree in the park of St. Cloud, with her head and face covered ac- 
cording to the fashion of the widows of her country—without speech, with- 
out motion, resisting every effort made by her kind-hearted sisters to com- 
fort her. The king laughed at the childish sorrow, and said it would soon 
pass away ; but the queen sighed.’ Her exclamation I shal) never forget, 
“ Helas, la pauvre enfant ! She has yet to learn that life is not one long 
bright holiday!’ It was ber husband s command alone which had power 
to rouse her from this apathy of grief. She sought occupation and diver- 
sion according to his wishes, but she would not appear ia public until his 
return.’ 

Originale! I sbould think she was, indeed, in France! The other side 
of the quadrille presented a s‘range mixture; those who by dint of push- 
ing and elbowing a passage through the crowd bad succeeded in obtaining 
a place, were now in their turn condemned to undergo the inspection of 
those left to repose, and it was a curious study to observe how this scratiny 
was borne—the precipitation of some, the languor and mincing gait of 
others, It must have been a severe trial to those engaged, for noue seemed 
at their ease. There was but one individual upon whom neither the pre- 
sence of royalty nor the tittering of the crowd, nor the heat, nor the pres- 
sure, seemed to have the least effect, M. D——, the terror of all the youth- 
ful candidates for waltz or quadrille, he who is known by the sobriquet of 
the ‘ marquis.’ 

With him dancing has long ceased to be a pastime—it has become a pas- 
sion, a fureur. Sometimes he grows pale with the frantic efforts which he 
is compelled to make in order to give full effect to his bold entrechats. His 
attire is that worn by the courtiers of Mari® Antoinette. Upon this occa- 
sion it consisted of a violet-coloured velvet coat, richly embroidered in 
gold, a brocaded waistcoat covered with gold flowers, a Jace cravat with 
floating ends and broad lace ruffles, white silk knee-breeches and stockings, 


with large paste buckles to his high-heeled shoes. It was with the greatest 


were remarkable for personal beauty. He was, moreover, puissamment 


beset on all sides with offers and propositions of marriage, and scarcely a 
day passed by without some new parti being found by officious friends 
more suitable, more seduisant than any which had been hitherto suggested. 
But the baron resisted all temptation of filthy lucre, and said, in answer to 
every offer thus held out, that “his time was not yet come.” 
like many great heroes, it became one day evident that he had resisted so 
long but to fall at last. The fact was visible to all. The lovel 


cousin, widow like herself, to prosecute a suit against her 
tives, had won his heart, and caused himto spend his days in attendance 
upon ber slightest whims and caprices ; and the fair lady had many, I as- 
sure you. Look through yonder doorway : you can descry the very place 
where the queen was seated when the disclosure of the love of the Baron 


been, as on this night, a grand gala at court—a reception of some new am- 
bassador in great state and ceremony. The official company had retired 
and left the queen to the society of her intimates, and to the enjoyment of 
that ease and liberty always doubly prized by her majesty after any of 
these state receptions, so irksome and tedious to persons of her gay and | # ‘ é sae ph , 
We bad been playing at all the wild games which She did not greet him with any token of recoguition, she did not bow, she 
did not even smile, but turned away almost with disgust as he requested her 
She was engaged, and the second still engaged, 


thoughtless temper. 
Maria Antoinette loved so much—the diable boiteux, the guerre paurpan, 
la mer agitee—which had been left as a legacy to the court by Madame du “igs 
The queen held the forfeits, and when the games had ceased, she | 20d the next alter that engaged again; in short, “she was engaged nearly 
loved to call them over, and in badinage always managed to give some sly 
coup de patte to the courtiers in the impossible tasks which in “ malice” 
{n our manver of playing forfeits you must know | Shot eyes! 
that much of the mirth is caused by the fertility of fancy displayed in the 
invention of the penances, and the queen dearly loved to exercise her in- 
genuity in the imagination of the impossible tasks to her courtiers. They 
were always chosen with some sly allusion to the different fvibles of the 
penitent, Madame Jules de Polignac always whispering the name of the 
person to whom the gage touche belonged. On the evening in question I 
myself heard the whisper—“ Le Baron de Caudys, the enemy ot love and 
marriage.” ‘ Oh, then we will torment him,” said the queen, aud then 
called alond, ‘ De trois choses ?'une—to take the moon with his teeth, to 
show me his marriage contract, or to name aloud the fairest lady in the - , ; Pee 
M. de Caudys drew forward with a peculiar smile upon his coun- ; P@8sive hand to lead her to the dance, but she perceived it not; she was 

thinking of her own success and of lfer own appearance, and of the manifest 
A murmar of laughter ran round the room at the admiration of the young Chevalier de Pontac, who was dancing opposite to 
supposed coincidence of ihe sentence with the person on whomit had been 
pronounced, when, to the surprise of all he approached the queen, and, 
falling on one knee, drew from his pocket a roll of parchment which he pre- 
seoted tv her majesty, exclaiming ina clear voice and with an irresistible 
grace, as he bent low over the fair hand extended towards him with gra- 
cious condescension, “ | were indeed a truant knight did [ execute, and to 
the very letter, but one of my liege lady’s royal commands; here is my 


Barri. 


she allotted to them. 


room,’ 


tenance to claim his forfeit—the Cross of St. Louis, which he had taken 
from his buttonhole. 


testin 


noure 


remembered faces unknown and unregarded. 
cognised in the swollen limbs, the scorched and bloated features, of the in- 
dividual whose emotion contributed 
the gay and courtly cavalier who, but so short a time before, had been ho- 
with the tender notice of Marie Antoinette and the jealousy of M. 
rst dis- 


With these advantages, you may readily imagine that the poor baron was de Narbonne ? What must have been his sensations when his eye 


withdrew at once. 


hand for the next minuet. 


the whole evening,” 


haps, even dreaded. 


he scarcely had power to stand. 


stant claim her attention. 


to recall him to her memory ? 


her in the same figure. 
‘ Once or twice he spoke to her, but in vain, he could not for a single in- 
His voice was so disguised by his despair, that 
it struck not on her ear even as One which she had ever heard before. 
heart was evidently not with him, or how should those accents have failed 
Nevertheless he hoped on until the dance 
was over and he had led her to her seat, wondering whether she would ad- 


‘© No matter, I will wait until you are free,” said he. 
‘ The lovely widow pouted, but at length grauted him the seventh, and 
he bowed and retired to hide his misery behind one of those columns be- 
neath the gallery where the musicians are now stationed. 
her movements with feelings no language can describe. 

his case was hopeless; that his absence was uomourned; his return, per- 
And yet with strange pertinacity did he resolve to 
bear up with his misfortune and to proceed until the end; and when the 
moment came vo claim her promise. he was so overcome by emotion that 
His whole frame thrilled as he took her 


the faith and affection of his mistress. He was both pleased and 
riche, so that you can imagine that his appearance in the household of | mortified at the same time to find that he passed through the crowd of well- 
Marie Antoinette was heiled wi:h raptures by all who had daughter, sister, 
niece, aunt, or even mother—for ¢hat sometimes happened— to marry. Hw 
was a great favourite with the queen, who, above all things, loved an ele- 
gant and graceful touraure (do not sneer, you will repent it), a distinction 
for which the Baron de Caudys was remarkable. 


Who, in fact, could have re- 


to render even more repulsive 


covered among the bevy of beauties seated near the queen, the object of 
bis adoration, no longer humbly placed bebind to serve as girl to her bril- 
liant cousin, bat now iu her turn surrounded by flatterers covered with 
jewels, gay with the consciousness of beauty ? 
However, | to gaze, lest his resolation might fail him, but walked towards the queen, 
At the name, when pronounced by the chamberlain, sue started slightly, 
widow, | and glancing at the person thas announced, she finished the conversation 
Madame de Linar, who just arrived from Burgundy with a poor dependent | Upon which she was engaged when thus interrupted, then turned to the ba- 

pesband’s rela- | ron, and asked him if the Baron de Caudys, then in lingland, was any rela- 
tion of his ?’ 
‘Yes, madame, a very near one,” was the answer, in a broken voice. 
‘<* Tant mieux, mousieur,”’ responded the silver tones uf the queen, * je 
vous en fais mon compliment,” aud turning to the person with whom she 
de Caudys took place—a disclosure which electrified us all. There had | had been speaking before, she renewed her conversation without taking 
further heed of the barun, who humbled and mortified to the very quick, 
He felt that his martyrdom had now commenced, but 
he was resolved to proceed even tbough his heart should he torn in the 
tearful struggle he had yet to undergo. 
Rozan, and slided over the polishe 


He dared not trust himself 


Atonce he turned to Madame de 
floor towards where she was seated, 


and she bent down to look with eagerness into her 
calpin, merely to avoid meeting the hard glance of those discoloured blood- 


Here he watched 
He saw at once that 


Her 


ner. 


difficulty that the ladies could keep their serious looks, and I observed 
them, every now and then, retreat behind their fans to conceal the mirth to 
which his extraordinary antics gave rise. 
poor girl whose ill-fate and ignorance had led her to accept him for a part- 
She seemed ready to sink into the earth with shame and vexation, 


I pitied, with all my heart, the 


marriage contract, which needs but the royal signature to render it com- 
plete, and as for the fairest lady in the company, there can be but one opin- 
ion on that score.”” He looked around the room, as if in doubt, and then 
gazed unce more upon the queen while he added, tirmly, “ her name is An- 
toinette.””. The queen blushed—I never cvuld tell with what sentiment.— 


dress him in answer to the compliments he had, by great effort, been offering 
to her elegance and beauty. It was while he stood in gloomy doubt that 
the chamberlain passed hurriedly by, flying to execute some order for the 
queen. Madame de Rozan canght him by the skirt, and whispered in his 
ear, but not so low asto escape the hearing of M. de Candys 

‘* Pray, fur mercy’s sake, tell me who is thishorrid rustre whose ccn- 


: : : . There was ’ ise tl , , j 

and the tears were starting to her eyes while ‘the marquis’ was making | 9, 7; a murmur of surprise throughout the company, aud the Madame 
e Liuar, whose name was Rosalie, pale with vexation, pushed back her 

seat with such violence that she almost crushed the poor dependent cousin 


her pirouette and jump until she was quite exhausted 

The whole scene appeared greatly to divert the king, who once or twice 
rose from his seat to gaze at the extraordinary feats of agility performed by 
‘ the marauis,’ laughing heartily as he spoke to the queen, evidently giving 
her a description of the wonderful performance ; and all this time ‘ the mar- 
quis,’ enchanted to be the object of so much attention, frisked and capered 
yet the more. This singular individual is one ef the lions of the ball-rooms 
of Paris, and [ have seen him dance the cachuca with unweari ed perseve- 





standing against the wall. 


pect? 


quest I have made? 


Pontac, who was standing by her side, and swooned away ! 
covered, M. de Caudys had disappeared ; he fled none knew whither, and 
By deed par devant notaire he made over 
the whole of his fortune to Madame de Rozan, who, after having taken every 
And withvut waiting for his answer she read aloud from the paper : | S*P discover his retreat, tollowed the advice of her friends; accepted the 


I saw you announce him, what is his name?” 
‘The chamberlain looked round carelessly, “Oh, that isthe Baron de 
“ You are ever in the way, Toinon,” exclaim. Caudys, some relation to yours, no doub’,” said he, rushing forth upon bis 
ed she, peevishly. The queen started at the name and glanced towards errand, while the unfortunate ceantess sank upon the shoulder of M. de 
Madame de Linar, then downwards at the paper which she held, and, as 
her eye ran over its contents, said in her own sweet voice, from which had ‘ Ui 
passed now all trace of agitation, “ M. de Candys, wiil you permit our mu- | V4 lost sight of fur many years. 
tual friends to unite with me in congratulating you upon this happy pros 


Ere she had re- 


rance, — honour to seven encores in one evening, in obedience to the 
admiration of some of the merciless wags of the company. 


well-teigne 


—‘Contrat de Mariage—entre Guillaume Amadee de Germeéil, Baron de 


Last season he danced almost every evening a dance of his own composition we gr gece a ete de ay = de or poten o Ro- 
in the costume of Solomon the Great, accompanying himselt on the fambour : one single movement the whole assembly turned to the poor 


de basque. His contuftions in this pas seul were absolutely frightful, and 
I was glad to learn that he is henceforward to abandon this chef-d’ euvre 


par ordonnance dé medecin. 


even stood in the way of his advancement. 
aang oat political distinction, he stood forth as candidate at the last elec- h the b ight of 
is position in the department, his wealth, his opinions, his family, all | #2" ue bravest and the truest knight of my whole court. 


tion. 


His passion for the art of dancing has lately 
Rich and independent, and 


little widow, who still stood humbly leaning against the wall behind the 
chair of her proud relative. At a sign from the queen M. de Caudys step- 
ed towards her and brought lier towards the feet of her majesty, who 
indly took her band and kissed ber on the forehead, and said in a low 
sweel voice, “I give you joy, madame, you have won the most yalant 
Ladies and 


were approved by the electors, and he was on the poiut of being chosen, gentleman, we will have the king’s violins and grand jeu to-morrow 


when, in an unlucky hour, overcome by the emotion caused by the eveut, might, for siguing of the contract. A. 
he breathed forth his whole soul to the deputation of farmers and maitres | #!! have need of rest, farewell, farewell. 
n his honour that his | Y°TY 40or against which Lord Cowley is leaning now, and the company 


de forge, sent to address him, and swore to them u 


only motive for getting into the Chamber was to relieve the abject state in withdrew. 


And now, bon soir, a demain; we 
She disappeared through that 


The contract was signed with all the due forms and cecemo- 


which he found them, with regard to the holy science of dancing. He vow- nies or: the yeh bed, and the story became a nine days’ wonder, like so 
ed that schools should be established, prizes should be danced for, profes- | ™@2Y other “astounding” events, and then was forgotten. 


sors instituted, and that this noble art should be retrieved trom the neglect 


into which it had fallen! . ; : ‘ < - 
de forge: they walked away without uttering a word, and in the evening band’s arm, and immediately behind them walked M. de Caudys himself. 
a charivari of miners announced, with uncouth capers, that his rival was Certainly he is very ugly, and 1 felt so angry with myself at the interest 


elected, 


The countess paused: she was again looking towards the thin frail form 


Judge of the surprise of the farmers and maitres of Madame de Versac, who was re-entering the room leaning on her kus- 


which | had felt concerning him and the fable about his beauty and ele- 


When the quadrille was over, the company retreated, seeking an issue into | 8@¢e. Which I had been dupe enough to believe, that I could not help ex- 
the throne-room, where refreshments were in readiness; and that motion of claiming with impatieace, ‘Well, countess, the miracle is not yet accom- 


the crowd, so unpleasant to the lookers on, began before us. - - . “sgt 
The glare of light, the drowsy hum, the over-stretched attention in a ball- | 88 YoU describe him, marrying a pretty woman in spite of her poverty—no 

Snes combine to give me a feeling of melanchol 

describe, and upon this occasion it was rendered more invincible still by the 

associations which the very place conjured up. 


room, 


In spite of myself, I was 


plished ; I see nothing so meritorious in the conduct of the old fright, rich 


which I cannot | 88¢h great sacrifice after all!’ 


‘Wait a moment, I have not yet done.’ 
‘ Tant pis,’ thought IL, for | was dying to know the history of Madame de, 


led back to the memory of ihe terrific scenes which had passed ip that very | VTSa¢ ; * there is a conclusion to the romance.’ 


spot, where now all seemed so bright and ga 
my eyes, | could not help expressing to my 


* Bah! we are not a retros 


value.’ 


She paused, while ber sparkling eyes wandered over the company and 
suddenly seizing my wrist, she exclaimed :— 

‘ Besides, there are dramas asterrible and deadly now 
our eyes, if we did but choose to study them. 
lay you a wager that out of the five thousand individuals assembled here, 


h 


Now, loo 


; and as the tears rushed to 4 : ; : 
ittle friend my astonishment who, fortunately for them, not being so ugly as himself, M. de Caudys took 
that people could dance and make merry in the very place where such dra- | "®brage, and so——’ 
mas had been enacted, even in their own remembrance. / ; ; : 

pective people,’ returned she, rapping the lid | !¥; ‘nothing of the hind took place, my dear; they were never married !’ 
of her snnff-box ; ‘ we neither learn not forget; to us experience is of little 


‘Oh, [ can guess it, M. de Caudys and the widow married and had heirs 





‘ Peste! comme vous y allez !’ 


exclaimed the countess, laughing hearti- 
* Ah!’ said 1, you are as base and artful in “ plots” as Eugene Sue,— 
However, go on: [ listen.’ 
‘ This is the story. The Countess de Linar, the fair Rosalie, who had 
considered herself neglected and injured by the concealment of their en- 


rforming beneath | S8gement, furious and full of hate at the preference shown to her poor de- 
I wouid | pendent cousin, so worked and undermined their plans, throwing such ob- 


stacles in the way of a final settlement, that it was deemed advisable to 


there is not one whose history would not furnish forth the subject of a ro- postpone the marriege until the utmost exigencies of the law had been duly 


mance if the truth, the who/e truth, were known by some—would give us | @Ppeared. 
goodly materials for a tragedy, may be, and a deadly one, too.’ 


Meanwhile, the uncle of M.de Caudys having been appointed 
ambassador to the court of England, it was decided that it would be better 


Her eyes glanced towards the fair lady and the elderly gentleman who | for the young baron to accompany him on his journey, and remain in Lon- 
were passing through into the gallery, avd I was just going to ask their dou until all the difficulties conjured up by the artful malice of Madame de 
names, when she was accosted by a horrid old fright in shabby and antique | Linar had been set at reet. Of course there was the usual sum of grief on 

k-marked beetle-browed cuistre, who, with a low | the partof the lady at the news of this approaching separation; the pre- 
bow and lamentable voice, asked news of her ‘chére santé,’ and then hob- | 8cribed quantity of oaths and protestations, and the due share of gratitude 
bled off—too late, however, for the objects of my attention were already also, which latter sentiment was well earned by the baron; for ever since 


costume, an ugly 


lost to sight, 


the day of the signing of the contract, he had established his. fiancee in a 














‘1 hope you observed the person who just now spoke to me,’ said the | ™@usiou with a settlement and equipage snited to her future rank, not to 


countess: * he is very remarkable.’ 


‘Yes, fer ugliness.’ 
‘ Just so,’ returned she, drily, ‘and other things besides; he is the dass | forward to a long life of happyness. 


hres present péverty. Well, he set sail for England with his uncle, and 
there remained for some time—constaut, faithful to his love—and looking 


generosity of her former lover; questioned not the source from which such 
good was all derived, and married the Chevalier de Pontac! More than fif- 
teen years elapsed ere the Baron de Caudys reappeared amongst us, with 
the title of Kuight of Malta added to his name. None can tell what were 
his fortunes during that time ; he seemed to have acquired wealth, for his 
establishment and mode of life were ona princely footing. Some say that 
he turned pirate during all those years (the sabre-cut across bis furehead 
gave rise to thisreport;) some that be went to the woods of America and 
lived the life of the wild savage tribes. I have even heard it affirmed that 
the indelible tatooing of his skin is sometimes plainly visible through his 
silken hose.’ 

The countess paused; she had almost won her wager, for after all I lad 
felt deeply interested in the story of M. de Caudys, and in spite of prejudice 
caught myself glancing eagerly above the multitude of heads in search ot 
the very ugliest amongst them all. But I saw him not again: he had, accord- 
ing to his usual custom, made one tour of the apartments and then retired, 
and I was fain to content myself with the memory of those features which 
no longer appeared to me so very ugly orso very repulsive. The countess 
understood what was passing in my mind. ; 

‘ Remark,’ said she, ‘ this story is true—aot a word exaggerated. M. de 
Caudys is old, and it may be forgotten by those who have only heard it from 
the contemporaries of his youth, but | remember the occurrence of all that 
I bave been telling you as well as if it had taken place but yesterday.’ She 
took a pinch of snuff, and added, ‘ Thus you see, the very person upon whom 
our attention fell has furnished a subject which might be worked ont into a 
tale of as much power and passion as any of those provided for us by anti- 
tiquity. Believe me, there are many such beneath our eyes’ : 

‘Ah!’ exclaimed I, catching at the idea, ‘and Madame de Versac— 

‘Hush!’ exclaimed she, ‘hers is story of a different nature, too dark. 
too fearful for such a place as this; but I have given yoa one of constancy 
in man, this is constancy in woman—more pure, more devoted than even M. 
de Caudys.’ 

She took another pinch of snuff, I stretched my ears to listen, when to my 
great disappointment she jumped off the bench, where we wele standing, 
and dragged me with her without explanation exclaimed, : 

‘ Look, M. de Ramigny is moving, if we do not get at once to the door of 
the supper-room, we shall not be seated until the very last.’ 

We hurried among the crowd of ladies already assembled before the door 
through which the queen was to pass, and ere long the crowding and push- 
ing became so tremendous, that | inwardly thanked my friend for having 
burried forward, even with the loss of my story. It was, indeed, a — 
never to be forgotten, and many of the ciamond-decked ladies assembie 
there would not have needed help or assistance in a mob of poissardes de ia 
Halle. {was much pleased with the good-humour of M de Rumigny, who 
merely requested, when the torrent was let loose upon him, that ‘ the ladies 
would crush him to death if they thought fit, but entreated they would = 
jostle the queen!’ Howcould I help thinking at that moment ot iQuece 
Victoria, and of her stately entrance into the banquetting hall, and of her 
chamberlains and pages, and all the panoply of greatness with which she Is 
surrounded on these state occasions. The supper in the Nalle de Spec “i : 
is one of the finest sights that can be well imagined. ‘Three ——s the 

r attire, tHe 











all seated at one moment, the diversity of brilliant colours in thet a 
splendour of the jewels, the glare of ‘light, the soft music, made pea “eo 
| more like an infant’s dream of fairyland, thana living, breathing reality in 
| this sober werk-day world of ours. 
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kuight of Malta now in existence.’ 

‘Indeed !’ said I, ‘but I dislike him nevertheless; he has, i am sure, 
prevented me hearing one of the interesting tales you were just going to 
tell me.’ 

‘Bah! how do you know that 7’ exclaimed she, looking me in the face so 
sharply that my eyelids winked. 

Why, you talked of deadly tragedies, of fearful dramas, and you looked 
ice towards a fair lady and an elderly gentleman.’ 
: wi true, true, M. and Madame de Versac, who passed just now.’ 
Mh ees, are not lovers, then ? ; 
sha, they have beeu wedded these twenty years ! 


| See eth, ge ; - a a 
N’i np rte! lknow their story is interesting, and but for that old fright, 
you would have told it now,’ F; 


ft 











‘ He was preparing to return when he was laid low by sickness, by that | , 
fell disease which, sometimes not content with destroying the constitution | ~ 
of its victim, brands him as with a searing-iron for ever—small-pox in its | 
most virulent form declared itself, and all the symptoms exaggerated by | 
anxiety and disappointment brought him to the very verge of the grave. 
He recovered, however, though slowly and with difficulty, and it was, alas! 
when he was saved that he suilered most. A glance at the mirror, to which | / 
with the terror natural to his situation, he hurried as svon as he was allowed 
to leave his bed, convinced him at once that henceforth he must depend 
upon his mind alone to ac quire that favour which had bitherto been surren- 
dered so readily to his personal appearance. It is siugular that from the 


first he relied not an instant upon the strength of mind of Madame de Ruzan, | ca 


a, 


nor vet upon her kindly feeling nor her gratitude 


His uncle, who knew | about 250 tons bur 


‘Is itnot splendid?’ exclaimed Madame de Pepiaconrt, | 1! 
Are you not thankful to be so well placed, so near the royat tad 


After an arduous voyage from Boston, 
round Cape Horn and upwards 4 


gain, the 


down along the coast 


, 
e 


John Adams, a snug 
in about two days’ sail of the 


rt, gazing aroun 


‘I am, indeed,’ I replied, * and should be more so still if by your kind 
; haste, I had not been deprived of the story of Madame de Versac em 
‘ Well, never mind, perhaps you may have it still, she will be a 1e ¢ 
cert here next week, I will tell you it then, and you will find you bave 
perdu pour atten lre..—New Monthly Magazine. 
immune 
THE LOSS OF THE JOHN ADAMS. 
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coast, where it was intended to trade in peltries. The John Adams was the 
property of an adventurous Boston merchant, who, anxious to profit by 
some of the advantages offered by trading on that distant coast, had de- 
spatched her in the year 1840 on a two years’ voyage. The commanding 
officer, recognized on board as Captain Defence Williams, was the son of 
the merchant, aud bimself part owner of the vessel. His subordinates were 
excellent sailors ; his crew numbered eighteen, including a few Sandwich 
Islanders, while a Mr. Henry of New York had accompanied him, merely 
for the love of excitement, and with a desire to explore strange and almost 
undiscovered regions From this gentleman, who, from similar motives, 
was ou board the lexan brig-of-war Galveston, 18 guns, in company with 
the writer, I received the details of the narrative which succeeds. , 

As it was intended to trade in the first instance with the Wakash nation, 
a wide berth was given to the mouth of the Columbia, lest the agents of 
the Hadson’s Bay Fur Company should be made aware of this intention, 
and thus frusirate the views of their American competitors. A strict look- 
out, however, was kept for land, as it was very desirable that some point 
should be recognized, by which to gain an idea of their true position. Ear- 
ly on the morning of the 9th of June, all parties were in eager expecia- 
tion, and the Captain with his Mates, and his friend Mr. Henry were on 
deck, their eyes fixed in the direction where it was expected land would 
be discovered. The brig was under full sail, carrying even small royals ; 
and being on a wind with the starboard tacks aboard, the mainsail was furl- 
ed and the huge trisail substituted in its stead. T wo men, one on the main, 
the other on the fore cross tree, were on the look-out, while those on deck 
anxiously awaited their report. For some time, however, not a word was 
spoken, the Captain and his friend walking the weather quarter-deck with- 
out exchanging a word. 

‘We must be close on board the mouth of the Columbia,’ said Captain 
Williams, thoughtfully. ‘Fort George must lie out yonder. I cannotsay [ 
am over fond of seeing the British flag flying, but just now it wouid be sat- 
isfactory to catch a faint glimpse of it.’ 

‘You think, then, we are abreast of Astoria? 
still so called !’ replied wy friend Henry. 

‘ So | believe,’ continued Williams; ‘and fervently acquiesce in your 
wish.’ 

‘Below !" cried a voice from the main cruss-tree. 

© What is it, Sir?’ exclaimed Captain Defence Williams. 

‘A heavy squall coming down from to leeward, Sir,’ said the lookout. 

Williams and Henry flew to the contrary side of the quarter-deck, and 
there plain enough were all the signs of a tremendous squall, or perhaps 
gale, from the nor’-west, setting rapidly upon them. The sky was dark 
and mizzy, a lurid and fearful looking mist was hanging on the face of the 
waters, and pouring down upon them itike a race horse. The sky was 
black as night, while at the same instant a lull in the former stiff breeze 
took place, succeeded almost immediately by a dismal and unnatural calm. 
Captain Williams eyed all these signs with a keen glance, and then turned 
towards his Mate. 

* All hands shorten sail,’ he cried, ‘furl the royals !’ 

Up rashed two Soys to obey this latter order, while the Mate hurried to 
bring fro below the larboard watch, as yet in happy ignorance of the ap- 
proaching rude interruption to their slumbers. A few moments brought 
the whole crew on deck. 

‘Man the topsail halyard, man the top-gallant clew-lines,—let go, clew 
up, clew down everything. In with every rag on the ship, fore and aft!’ 

These rapid orders were — as the approaching squall assumed an 
even uglier appearance than before. Long broken strips of clouds hurried 
across the heavens, a lurid glare arose from the waters, while ragged pieces 


Would to heave n it were 


of vapour detached themselves from the vast mass and came madly along | 


the gloomy sky. A rushing roaring sound came moaning along the ocean, 
and all the usual phases of a fearful gale were gradually making them- 
selves manifest. The sea rose and fell in huge masses of dark water, while 
the western and eastern waves met in wild confusion. 

‘Haul up the courses,’ cried Captain Williams, ‘hard a-weather your 
helm,—stand by to cut away,—hard down, hard down!’ 

The squall, terrific in its violence, strack the good brig on her broad- 
side with such tremendoas force, as to render it a matter of doubt if she 
would not go overon her beam ends. Captain Williams and his Chiof 
Mate had each seized a hatchet to provide for this contiugency. The 
ship refused to obey her helm, and the tars raised their axes simultane- 
ously. 


‘She rights, she rights!’ cried Mr. Henry, and at the same instant the | 


steady brig payed off, and ina few minutes was flying right before the 
wind towards the wild and dangerous ceast near the Columbia River,—at 
all events, so the Master of the vessel supposed. 

On no cvast are storms more rapid in their growth, and more dangerous 
in their progress than upon the seaboard of Oregon. Squalls, partioularly 
at certain seasons of the year, burst upon the unwary mariner with scarce- 
ya moment's warning; and many a good ship, manned by blithesome and 


joyous souls, has foundered with all on board and been heard of no mere. | 


We hear often of thuse vessels which, after weathering terrific storms are 
saved, but of those which perish it is rarely that anything is ever heard. 
For more than an hour did the John Adams scud before the tempest, 
which appeared to increase in violence, under bare poles, until all on board, 
who knew anything of her position, began to feel alarm at the prospect of 
running on sliore in that tremendous gale, when death to all would have 
been the inevitable result. 


should be over. Captain Williams walked the deck with short impatient 
strides, steadying himself by holding on to the bulwarks. At length the 
violence of the sqnail was slightly deadened, and the sky to windward ap- 
peared likely to clear up. 


‘Away, aloft, and reef the topsails,* cried Defence Williams, in a voice ! 


that was heard amid the roar of the storm: ‘take three reefs, cheerily my 
lads !’ 

A dozen dark forms flew up the rigging, and the main and foretop-sail 
were soon loosely bellying in the breeze, while cries of ‘haul taught the 
weather earing !’ &c., rapidly followed. A slight luff succeeded, though 
it blew still more than balta gale of wind: Williams, however, despite the 
fierceness of the breeze, resolved to approach no nearer the land 

‘Stand by the starboard braces,—man the topsail halyards, hoist away. 
Now, then, aft with the starboard braces. Tacks and sheets with a will.— 
Hard astarboad your helm,—so,—porta little. Keep her full and by. Ha!’ 
he exclaimed, asa puff as strong as ever laid her nearly on her broadside 
again. ‘Hard up, aft your sails!’ 

As Mr. Henry afierwards remarked, the calm and steady mien of the your 
Commander throughout was what reudered him sanguinefof their overcoming 
the storm, and little doubt exists but that it had its corresponding influence 
onthe men. The weather now appeared disposed to second his efforts, as 
the might of the squall was clearly atan end. The mist which hung round 
the good brig cleared away also, and revealed their close proximity to the 
coast of Oregou. They were inthe mouth of a bight with a head a point, 
where huge breakers were visible, which, as they now headed, it was very 
doubtful if they could clear, while, were they to go abont, a similar obstruc- 
Hon awaited them on the opposite side. 

‘Set the jib,—man the peak halyards, up with the trisail,—down with 
your fore-course,’ were orders givea in rapid succession, and as speecily 
obeyed The brig at once felt the influence of the additional sails, and her 
leeway diminished so much as to give hope of getting round the point which 
lay before them in so awkward a position. Again the wind lulled, though 
the sea yet rose in huge waves that struck violently against the brig’s bows, 
and again the Commander crowded on sail. 7 


‘Shake out the tupsail reefs, cried he,—*‘ loose top-gailant-sails,—set the 


staysail!’ and once more the gallant vessel, under press of sail, bore up close 
to the wind, and gave every promise of safely rounding the point. The 
royals were next set: and then Captain Williams. knowing that all that could 
be done had been done, took his station on the quarter-deck to watch that 
the helmsman did hisduty Every effort was made to bring her close to the 
wind, but as the poiut was neared, the attempt gradually becime more and 
more problematical. 

* Let the light sails lift !’ cried the Commander in a stern tone, ‘ luff, luff 
all youcan. Stea ly,so. Loose the anchor. Stand by your halyards, hard 
up your helm, let go every thing, over board with the anchor. My God! 
itis too late.’ 

The Captain had seen for some minutes that to weather the point was im- 
possible, and the oaly resource which remained was to anchor until a change 
Ol wind, which would be sure te occur in afew hours. 


t 


Before, however, 
ue necessary orders could be given. the brig struck heavily, aud every man 
Was cast to the deck. An uproar, difficult to describe, followed, each man 
preparing to > himself as he thought best. The voice of the Captaic, 
however, soon stilled the tumult ‘ Silence there on deck. Mr. Edwards,’ 
addressing the M ule, ‘out with the buats to leeward ; and you, Mr. Thomp- 
son, sound the pumps.’ 

The men readily ob *yed their Captain’s orders, and preparations were 
made to hoist oat the four excellent boats which the ship carried, while the 
carpenter made his experiments on the pumps. 

. She is filling fast,’ said he, in a low whisper to the Captain. 

* It is well,’ he replied : ‘she must be abandoned, My men, cheerily 
with the boats, bat hurry not: there is no danger until the sea breaks up 
Ler Carcase,’ 

e.... then proceeded to overlook the launching of the boats, and to see that 

Cessaries were placed in them. A gun forevery man with ample ammu- 


To heave to was as yet impossible, and all | 
waited with feverish impatience the moment when the force of the gale | 
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nition and lead was the first thing thought of, thenbread, and beef, and water 
with each man’s clothing, knives, coloured cloth, mirrors, blankets, &c., 
for the Indians were next thought of, as there was little doubt these would 
be much needed during their prepurations in search of the Hudson Bay sta- 
tion, before so studiously avoided. These and every other duty performed, 
another careful examination of the ship took place, and aconference was 
held between the captain, the carpenter, and the mate, who all agreed the 
John Adams wou!d in twelve hours be in that exposed position a complete 
wreck, Captain Defence Williams reluctantly acquiescing in this statement : 
the men were directed to enter the boats, where their superior officer soon 
after followed them with a saddened look. ‘The party was divided between 
the four boats, and their leader directed them to pull for land, where it was 
determined to encamp until the complete return of fair weather should en- 
able them to follow the coast to the mouth of the Columbia, from which 
by aieeevariees they afterwards found they were distaut about thirty-two 
miles. 

The landing was effected about a hundred yards up a little creek which 
now bears the name of the unfortuuate vessel which had been so unexpect- 
edly wrecked in its vicinity. All around was bleak and barren, while drift 
wood was ali that promised fuel and the means of erecting a shelter. This 
latter duty at once engaged the attention of the majority, while the Captain 
and his friend, Walter Henry, sauntered along the coast, and towards cer- 
tain bushes in search of game. An ample supply of wild fowl rewarded 
their efforts, which, with fish caught in the bayou or creek, afforded a wel- 
come and hearty meal when added to the regular salt beef and biscuit. It 
| was while enjoying this meal that the first cry of Indians arose, and flying 
| to their arms a party of the aborigmes was seen approaching cautiously,— 

In number they were about fifty, and from the bold manner in which they 
, advanced were evidently accustomed to white men. Captain Williams di- 

rected the whole party to stand to their arms and to be in readiness for a 
| struggle, as he well remembered this to be not very far from the neighbour- 
| hood where the crew of the Tonquin had been so treacherously slaughtered. 
| Apparently awed by the belligerent appearance of the white meu, the say- 
| ages halted, and two of their party only advanced towards the wrecked sea- 
;men. They were met half way by Captain Williams and Mr. Henry, and 
; turned out to be a party of Chinooks, one of that peculiar tribe of Indians, 
| who, by their strange custom of flattening the forehead of their infants, 
| have acquired the name of Flatheads. This process is singular and striking, 
| ~< is thus succinctly described from the Astorian Journa!s by Washington 
| Irving. 

‘The process by which this deformity is effected, commences immediate- 
ly after birth. The infant is laid in a wooden trough by way of cradle.— 
The end on which the head reposes is higher than the rest, a padding is 
; placed on the forehead of the infant with a piece of bark above it, and is 
| pressed down by cords, which pass through holes on each side of the trough. 
| As the tightening of the padding and the pressing of the head to the board 

is gradual, the process is said not to be attended with much pain. ‘The ap- 
‘ pearance of the infant, however, while in this state of compression is whim- 
sically hideous, and ‘‘its little black eyes” we are told, being forced out 
| with the tightness of the baudages, resemble those of a mouse choked in a 
trap. About a year’s pressure is sufficient to produce the desired effect, at 
‘the endof which time the child emerges from its bandages a complete flat- 
' head, and continues so through life, It must be noted, however, that this 
flattening of the head has something in it of aristocratical significancy, like 
the crippling of the feet among the Chinesh ladies of quality. Atany rate it 
| isa sign of freedom; no slave is permitted to bestow this enviable deformi 
ty upon his child, all the slaves, therefore, are round heads.’ Many have 
disputed the possibility of this strange deformity, but all travellers anite 
in agreeing that such isthe case, Farnham and the American missiona- 
ries all speak to the point.’ 
| The party proved friendly, and explained as far as they were able that 
Fort George, or ‘ Georgee Schejotecut,’ was at no great distance. This 
was welcome intelligence, for although the American sailors and their offi- 
cers had at once determined to return to the States overland, yet it would be 
a great point gained to be at the mouth of the Colambia river, ap which they 
would have to travel about eight hundred miles to the boat encampment at 
the foot of the Rocky Mountains. The Chinooks having given all the infor- 
mation in their power, demanded a reward in the shape of ‘ schmoke,’ as 
they called tobacco, a little of which was givea them, although the Boston 
| trader well knew a few hours would make them more wealthy in this and 
other articles than any neighbouring tribe could almost hope to be. 

















ly his vacated position. It appeared, subsequently, he had no intention 
of recrossing the Sutle;, but moved down to the Ghat of Tulwhun [being 
cut off from that of Philour by the position my force occupied aiter its 
relief of Loodianah,} for the purpose of protecting the passage of a very 
considerable reinforcement of twelve guns and 4000 of the Regular or 
Aieen troops, call Avitabile’s Battalion, entrenching himself strongly ina 
semicircle, his flanks resting on the river, his position covered with 
from 40 to 50 guns (generally of large calibre,) howitzers and mortars. 
The reinforcement crossed during the night of the 27th instant, and en- 
camped to the right of the main army. we 

Meanwhile his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, with that fore- 
sight and judgment which marks the able general, had reinforced me 
by a considerable addition to my cavalry, some guns, and the 2nd 
Brigade of my own division under Brigadier Wheeler, C.B. This rein- 
forcement reached me on the 26th, and | intended the next morning to 
move upon the enemy in his entrenchments, but the troops required one 
day’s rest after the long marches Brigader Wheeler had made. 

{ have now the honour to lay before you the operations of my united 
forces on the morning of the eventful 28th of January for his Excel- 
lency’s information. ‘The body of troops under my command having been 
increased, it became necessary so to organise and brigade them as to 
render them manageable in action. ‘The cavalry under command of 
Brigadier Cureton, and horse artillery under Major Lawrenson, were put 
into two brigades: the one under Brigadier Macdowal, C.B., and the 
other under Prigadier Stedman. The first division as it stood, two 
brigades ; her Majesty’s 53rd and 30th Native Infantry, under Brigader 
Wilson, of the latter corps; the 36th Native Infantry and Nuseree Bat- 
talion, under Brigadier Godby ; and the Shekawattee Brigade under Ma- 
jor Forster. ‘The Sirmoor Battalion I attached to Brigadier Wheeler’s 
Brigade of the Ist Division, the 42nd Native Infantry having been left 
at head quarters. 

At daylight on the 28th, my order of advance was, the cavalry in front, 
in contiguous columns of squadrons of regiments; two troops of Horse 
Artillery in the interval of brigades ; the infantry in continuous columns 
of brigades at intervals of deploying distance ; artillery in the intervals, 
followed by two eight inch howitzers on travelling carriages, brought 
into the field from thefort of Loodianah by the indefatigable exertions of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lane. Horse Artillery ; Brigadier Godby’s brigade, 
which I had marched out from Loodianah the previous evening, on the 
right, the Shekawattee Infantry on the left, the 4th Regular Cava_ry and 
the Shekawattee Cavalry considerably to the right, for the purpose of 
sweeping the banks of the wet nullak on my right, and preventing any of 
the enemy’s horse attemptingan inroad towards Loodianah, or any attempt 
upon the baggage assembled round the fort of Buddawul. 

In this order the troops moved forward towards the enemy, a distance 
of six miles, the advance conducted by Captain Waugh, 16th Lancers, the 
Deputy Assistant Quarter Master of Cavalry ; Major Bradford, of the Ist 
Cavalry, and Lieut. Strachey, of the Engineers, who had been jointly em- 
ployed in the conduct of patrols up to the enemy’s position, and for the 
purpose of reporting upon the facility and points of approach.  Pre- 
viously tothe march of the troops it had been intimated to me by Major 
Mackeson that the information by spies led to the beli2f the enemy 
would move somewhere at daylight, either on Jugraon, my position of 
3uddawul, or Loodianah. On a near approach to his outposts this rumour 
was confirmed by a spy who had just lett his camp, saying the Sikh army 
was actually in march towards Jugraon. My advance was steady, my 
troops well in hand, and if he had anticipated me on th e Jugraon-road, I 
could have fallen upon his centre with advantage. 

From the tops ot the houses of the village of Poorein, { had a distant 
view of the enemy. He was in motien, and appeared directly opposite 
my fronton a ridge, of which the village of Aliwal may be regarded as the 
centre. His left appeared still to occupy its ground in the circular en- 
trenchments: his right was brought forward aud occupied the mdge. I in- 
stantly deployed the cavalry into line, and moved on As I neared the en- 








emy, the ground became most favourable for the troops to manasuvre, being 
open and grass land. I ordered the cavalry to take ground tv the right and 
left by brigades, thus displaying the heads of the infantry columns, and, as 
they reached the hard ground, [ directed them to deploy into line _Briga- 
dier Godby’s brigade was in directechellon to the rear of the right, the 


| Shekawattee infautry in like manner tothe rear of my left, the cavalry in di- 


: ‘ : , sre : , : Mak- | rect echellon, and well to the rear of both flanks of the infantry. 
ing, therefore, a virtue ol necessity, W illiams offered the ship and its con- tillery massed on the right, and centre, and left. After deployment I ob- 
tents to the chief, if they would give him a supply of salmon and deer’s meat | served the enemy’s left to outflank me, I therefore broke into open col- 


The ar- 


|in return. The savage delighted at peaceably obtaining what he had doubt- | umns, and took sround to my right: when | had gained sufficient ground, 


| less set his heart on having, clandestinely or by force, despatched the whcle | the troops wheeled into line 


2; there was no dust, the sun shone brightly 


| of his fullowers in search of the required supplies. The Chinooks were ab- | The mancuvres were performed with the celerity and precision of the most 
sent about an hour, when they suddenly appeared rushing down the creek in | correct field-day. .The glistening of the bayonets and swords of this order 


their long canoes. A very plentiful supply of food was hurriedly laid at the 
feet of the white men, and then away wen: the wreckers, bent on their work 
of destruction. 

Meantime a hasty breastwork of drift wood had been raised, within 
which, covered with the boat's sails and tarpanlins the party all eusconced 
themselves at night-fall, while by a roaring tire two sentinels were seated, 
smoking their pipes and quietly watching the movements of the Indians. 
The night passed without disturbance, and at day-break the sturdy brig, 
which had borne them so many thousand miles, was found to be parted in 
two, while all its valuables had been borne away by the indefatigable Chi 
nooks, who proved themselves most expert wreckers. Williams knew that 
this might perchance have been prevented by leaving a party in charge 
while he went for assistance to Fort George, but the lives of those who were 
| left behind would have been placed in fearful jeopardy. The conscientious 
Bostoniau preferred losing his property to undergoing that fearful risk. 

i; At8a.m., after a hearty breakfast, the boats all put tosea under a steady 
i land breeze. The launch headed the party, and with hopeful hearts this 
| little gallavt band began their journey of, in all probabil'ty, some three thous- 
}and miles. The Onset was prosperous, for about half an hour before sun- 
| down carried them over the bar of the Columbia’s mouth, and brought them 
in sight of Fort George, whilome Astoria, where they were received with 
| genuine English hospitality by the liberal and gentlemanly agents of the Far 
| Company of Hudson’s Bay, perhaps the most vast mercantile association 
| which has ever existed after the East India Company. _ 
| Though British in its origin and power, still little is publicly known 
| of this extraordinary trading community. A briefsketch may not be unac- 
| ceptable. In 1670, Charles the Second granted a charter to certain English 
merchants, under the style and title of the ‘Hudson's Bay Company,’ by 
which they were entitled to the exclusive privilege of establishing trading 
ports on Hudson’s Bay and its numerous tributaries. The merchants who 
| constituted its proprietors enjoyed a monopoly until 1787, when the ‘ North- 
| West Fur Company of Canada’ was organized, which proved a formidable 
|} rival. The members of this were Canadian born. Many, and even armed 
| struggles, took place between the rivals, which were so serious, that a 
length in 1821, Parliament united them. The consolidated company was of 
course doubly powerful, and soon possessed themselves of all that vast tract 
| of country, bounded north by the Norih Arctic Ocean, east by the Davis 
| Straitsand the Atlantic Ocean, south and south-westwardly by the northern 
| boundaries of the Canadas and a line drawn through the centre of Lake Su- 
| perior, and thence North-westwardly to the Lake of the Woods, and thence, 
in the 47° parallel of north latitude, to the Rocky Mourtains. ‘They ave 
|also leased for twenty years all Russian America, save Sitka, and are in 
virtual possession of Oregon. Such isa brief statement of the position of a 
company, whose history, naval, military, and commercial, may one day fix 
our careful attention. 

The site of Astoria is three-quarters of a mile above the point of land be- 
| tween the Columbia and Clatsop Bay. It was erected on a hill side, once 
covered by a heavy forest, and known then as Point George. The space 

cleared away amounts to about four acres. It is rendered too wet for suc- 
cessful cultivation, by numberless springs bursting from the surface, and yet 
the Astorians make good use of it. ‘The back ground is still a forest rising 
over lofty hilis, while on the other side is the Columbia and its opposite 
shore of hills covered with pine. Of the American settlement nothing re- 
mains but an old batten cedur door. 8 


in possession, and call the fort Fort George.— United Service Magazine. 
— 
WAR IN INDIA. 


1F THE ARMY. 
f Aliwal, Jan. 30, 1846. 


TO THE ADJUTANT-GENERAL 


Camp, Field of the Bat 


Sir,—My despatch to his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief of the 
23rd instant, will have put his Exce ‘ney in possession of the position 
of the force under my command after having tormed a junction with th: 
troops ol Loodianah, hemmed in by at rmidable body of the Sikh army, 
under Runjoor Sing and the Rajah of Ladwa The en my strongly en- 
trenched himself around the little fort of Buddawul by breastworks and 


tateiy abana 


abbatis,’ which he precipitate!) med on the night of the 22nd in- 
stant, [retiring as it were, upon the ford of Tulwun], having ordered all! 
the boats which were opposite Philour to that of Ghat. This movement 
he effected during the night, and, by making a considerable detour. 
placed himself at a distance of ten miles, and consequently out of my 
reach. 1 could therefore, only push forward my cavalry as soon as I had 
ascertained he had marched during the night, and I occupied immediate- 











| 


| of battle was most imposing, and the line advanced. Scarceiy bad it moved 
forward 150 yards, when at ten o’clock, the enemy opened a fierce cannon- 
| ade from his whole line. At first his balls fell short, but quickly reached 
jus. Thus upon bim, and capable of better ascertaining his position, | was 
compelled to halt the line, though under fire, for a few minutes, until I as- 
certained that by bringing up my right and carrying the village of Aliwal, 
I could with great effect precipitate myself upon his left and centre. I 
therefore quickly broughi up Brigadier Godby’s Brigade, and with it and 
the Ist Brigade under Brigadier Hicks, made a rapid and noble charge, 
carried the village and two guns of large calibre. The line I ordered to 
advance ; her Majesty’s 31st Foot and the native regiments contending for 
the front, aud the battle became general. The enemy had a numerons 
body of cavalry on the heights, and 1 ordered Brigadier Cureton to brin 
up the right brigade of cavalry, who, in the most gallant manner, dashed 
in among them, and drove them back upon their infantry. Meanwhile, a 
second gallant charge to my right was made by the Light Cavalry and the 
Body Guard. The Shekawattee Brigade was moved well to the right, in 
support of Brigadier Cureton. WhenI observed the enemy’s encamp- 
ment, and saw it was fall of infantry, | immediately brought upon it Briga- 
dier Godby’s Brigade, by changing front, and taking the enemy’s infantry 
in reverse. They drove them before them and took some guns without a 
check. 
t=) 

left lank was thus driven back, T occasionally observed the brigade under 
Brigadier Wheeler, an officer in whom | have the greatest confidence, char- 


While these operations were going on oy the right, and the enemy's 


| ging and carrying guns and every thing before it, again connecting his line 


and moving on in a manner which ably displayed the coolness of the Bri- 
gadier and the gallantry of his irresistible brigade—her Majesty’s 50th 
Foot, the 48th Native Infantry, and the Sirmoor Battalion, although the loss 
was, I regret to say, severe in the 50th. Upon the Jeft, Brigadier Wilson, 
with her Majesty’s 53rd and 30th Native [ofantry, equalled in celerity and 
regularity their comrades on the right, and this brigade was opposed to the 
‘ Aieen’ troops, called Avitabiles, when the fight was fiercely raging. 





t the Hudson’s Bay Company are | 


The enemy, well driven back on his left and centre, endeavoured to hold 
his right to cover the passage of the river, and he strongly occupied the vil- 
lage of Bhoondee. I directed a squadron of the 16th Lancers, under Major 
Smith and Captain Pearson, to charge a body to the right of the village, 
| which they did in the most gallant and determined style, bearing every- 
| thing before them, as a squadron under Captain Bere had previously done, 
| going right through a square of infantry, wheeling about and re-entering 
| the square in the most intrepid manner with the deadly lance. This charge 
| was accompanied by the 3rd Light Cavalry, under Major Angelo, and as 
| gallantly sustained. The largest gun upon the field and seven others.were 

then captured, while the 53rd Regiment carried the village by the bayonet, 
!and the 30th N. I. wheeled round to the reat in a most spirited manner. 
| Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander’s and Captain Burton’s troops of horse artil- 
| lery, under Major Lawrenson, dashed almost among the flying infantry, 
| committing great havoc, until about 800 or 1000 men rallied under the bigh 
bank of a nullah, and opened a heavy but ineffectual fire from below the 
bank. I immediately directed the 30th Native Infantry to charge them, 
which they were able todo upon their left flank, while ina line in rear of 
i the village. This corps nobly obeyed my orders, and rusted among the 
| Avitabile troops, driving them from the bauk, and exposing them once more 
to the deadly tire of twelve guns within 300 yards = The destruction was 
very great, as may be supposed, by guns served as these were — Her Ma- 
jesty’s 53rd Regiment moved forward in support of the 30 i N.I. b the 
right of the village. The battie was won; our troops advaucing with the 
most perfect order to the common focus, the passage of the river. The ene- 
my, completely hemmed ia, were flying trom our fire, and precipitating 
themselves in disordered masses into the ford and boats, in the utmost ¢con- 
fusion and cousternation. Our 38-inch howitzers soon began to play upon 
their boats, when the ‘ debris’ of the Sikh army appeared upon the Oppo- 
| site and hich bank of the river flying tu every direction, although a sortof 
line was attempted to co their retreat, uutil all our guns com- 
menced a furious cannonade, when they quickly receded, Nine guas were 
on the verge of the river by the ford. It appears as if they had been un- 
limbered to cover the ford. These, being loaded, were fired once upon 
our advance. Two others were Sticking in the river, one of them was got 
out. Two were seen to sink in the quicksands,—twe were dragged to the 
opposite bank and avandoned. These, and the one in the middle of the 
river, were gallantly spiked by Lieutenant Holmes, of the 11th Irregular 
Cavalry, and Gunner Scott, ot the Ist troop 2nd Brigade Horse Artillery, 
who rode into the stream, and crossed for the purpose, covered by our guns 
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Thus ended the battle of Aliwal, one of the most glorious victories ever 
achieved in India. By the united efforts ofher Majesty’s and the Honour- 
able Company’s troops, every gun the enemy had fell into our hands, as I 
infer from his never opening one upon us from the opposite bank of the 
river, which is high and favourable tor the purpose : 52 guns are now in the 
ordnance park, two sunk in the bed of the Sutlej, and two were - ked on 
the opposite bank—making a total of 56 guns captured or destroyed. Many 
jinjalle which were attached to Avitabile’s corps, and which aided in the de- 
fence of the village of Bhoondee, have also been taken. The whole army 
of the enemy has been driven headlong over we difficult ford of a broad ri-, 
ver; his camp, bagga e, stores of ammunition and of grain—his all, in fact 
wrested from kim e repeated charges of cavalry and eg aided by 
the guns of Alexander, Turton, Lane, Mill, Boileau, and of the Shekawatiee 
Brigade, and by the eight-inch howitzers—our guns being constantly ahead 
of everything. The determined bravery of all was as conspicuous as noble. 
I am unwont to me when praise is not merited : and I here most avow- 
edly express my | rm opinign and conviction that no troops in any battle on 
record ever behaved more nobly—British and Native (no distinction) cav- 
alry all vying with her Majesty's 16th Lancers, and striving to head in the 
repeated charges. Our guns and gunners, officers aud men, may be equal- 
lel, but cannot be excelled by any artiliery in the world. Throughout the 
day no hesitation, a bold and intrepid advance; and thus it is that our loss 
is comparatively small, though I deeply regret to say severe. The enemy 
fought with much resolution; they maintained frequent rencounters with 
our-cavalry hand to hand. In one — ot infantry upon her Majesty’s 
16th Lancers, they threw away their muskets, and came on with their swords 


and targets against the Jauce. 
ere H. SMITH, K.C.B. , Major-General: 


(The Major General's record of the individuals who rendered conspic- 
uous service during the eventful day is very copious. It embraces officers of 
allranks and arms. Tae surgical and commissariat arrangements are well 
spoken of, The exploits of the various regiments, European and Natives 
meet with hearty acknowledgement and commendation. 

The wounded were removed on the day after ,the battle to Loodianah. 
The forts of Buddawul and Noorpoor were blown up.) 


Officers Killed and Wounded on the 21st January. 
(See Extract from Despatch dated February 1st.) 


First Brigade of Cavalry. Her Majesty’s 16th Lancers—Killed, Lt. H. 
Swetenham and Cornet G. B. Williams—Wounded, Major J. R. Smith 
(severely), Lieuts. W. K. Orme (severely), T. Pattle, and M. Morris. 4th 
Irregular Cavalry—-Killed, Lt. and Adjt. Sma!lpage. 

Second Brigade of Cavalry. Ist Regiment Light Cavalry —Wounded, 
Cornet W. J. Beatson (slightly), and Cornet F. G. Farquhar (mortally). 

First Brigade of Infantry. Her Majesty’s 31st Foot—Wounded, Lt Atty 
(slightly). 24th Regt. Native Infantry—Wounded, Lt Scott. ; 

Second Brigade of Infantry. Wounded, Brigade Major Captain P. O’- 
Hanlon (badly). Her Majesty’s 50th Foot—Killed, Lt. Grimes—Wound- 
ed, Captain W. Knowles (dangerously—leg amputated), Captain J. L. 
Wilton (severely) Lieuis. H. J. Frampton (dangerousiy—arm amputated), 
R. P. Bellers, W. P. Elgee (slightly), A. W. White, W. C. Vernett, and J 
Purce}l [severely], Ensign W. R. Farmer {severely}. 48th Regt Native In- 
faniry—Wounded, Captain Troup, Lieut. H. Palmer, and Ens W. Mar- 
shall [slightly], Lt. and Adjt. Wall [severely]. 

Fourth Brigade of Infantry. 36th Regiment of Nativej[nfantry—Wound- 
ed, Ens. Bagshaw. 

Abstract of Loss on the 28th January. 

Total killed—151 men and 177horses. Total wounded—413 men and 79 
horses. Total missing— 25 men and 97 horses. Grand ‘vial of men kil- 
led, wounded and missing, 589. Grand total of horses ditto, 358. 

After an abstract of the captured ordnance, it is added—‘ The quantity 
of ammunition captured with the artillery, and found in the camp of the 
enemy, is beyond accurate calculation ; coasisting of shot, shell, grape, and 
small-arm ammunition of every description and for every calibre. The 
powder found in the limbers and wagons of the guns, and in the magazines 
of the intrenched camp, has been destroyed, to prevent accidents. Six large 
hackery loads have also been appropriated to the destruction of forts in the 
neighbourhood, As many of the shot and shell as time would admit of be- 
ing collected have been brought into the park: the shells, being useless, 
have been thrown into the river. The shot will be appropriated to the pub- 
lic service.’ 


THE BATTLE OF SOBRAON, 


Our account of the second battle is contained in the fullowing despatch 
from Sir Hugh Gough : 
TO THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA, &c. 


Head-Quarters, Camp Kussoor, Feb. 13. 

Ricut How. Sir,—This is the fourth despatch which I have had the 
honour of addressing to you since the opening of the campaign. Thanks 
to Almighty God, whese hand I desire to acknowledge in all our successes, 
the occasion of my writing now is to announce a fourth and most glorious 
and decisive victory ! : 

My last communication detailed the movements of the Sikhs and our 
counter-manwuvres since the great day of Ferozeshah. Defeated on the 
Upper Sutlej, the enemy continued to occupy his position on the right bank, 
aud formidable tete de pont and entrenchments on the left bank of the river 
in front of the main body of ourarmy. But on the 10th instant, all that he 
held of British territory, which was comprised in the ground on which one 
of his camps stood, was stormed from his grasp, and his audacity was again 
signally punished by a blow, sudden, heavy, and overwhelming. It is my 
gratifying duty to detail the measures which have led to this glorious 
result. 

The enemy’s works had been reo! reconnoitered during the time 
of my head-quarters being fixed at Nihalkee, by myself, by my depart- 
mental staff, and my engineer and artillery officers. Our observations, 
coupled with the repurts of spies, convinced us that there had devolved on 
us the arduous task of attacking, in a position covered with formidable 
entrenchments, not fewer than 30,000 men, the best of the Khalsa troops, 
with 70 pieces of cannon, united by a guod bridge to a reserve on the op- 

ite bank, on which the enemy had a considerable camp and some artil- 
ery, commanding and flanking his field works on our side. Major-General 
Sir Harry Smith’s division having rejoined me on the evening of the 8th, 
and part of my siege-train having come up with me, I resolved, on the 
morning of the 10th, to dispose our mortars and battering guns on the allu- 
vial land within good range of the enemy's works. To enable us to do this, 
it was nece firat to drive in the enemy’s pickets at the post of observa- 
tion in front of Koodeewalla, and at the little Sobraon. I had directed that 
this should be done during the night of the 9th, but the execution of this 
plan was deferred owing to misconceptions and casual circumstances until 
near daybreak. The delay was of little importance, as the event showed 
that the Sikhs had followed our example in occupying the two posts in force 
by day only. Of both, therefore, possession was taken without opposition. 
The battering and disposed field artillery was then put in position in an 
extended semi-circle, embracing within its fire the works of the Sikhs. 
It had been intended that the cannonade should, have commenced at day- 
break ; but so heavy a mist hung over,the plain and river that it became neces- 
sary to wait until the rays of the sun had penetrated it and cleared the atmos- 
phere. Meanwhile, on the margin of the Sutlej on our left, two brigades 
of Major-General Sir R, Dick’s division, under his personal command, stood 
ready to commence the assault against the enemy’s extreme right. His 7th 
Brigade, in which was the 10th Foot, reinforced by the 53d Foot and led by 
Brigadier Stacey, was to head the attack, supported at 200 yards distance 
by the 6th Brigade under om Wilkinson. Its reserve was the 5th 

Brigade under Brigadier the 

forward from the intrenched village Koodeewalla, leaving, if necessary, a 
regiment for its defence. In the centre, Major-General Gilbert’s division 
was deployed for support or attack, its right resting on and in the village 
of the little Sobraon. Major-General Sir Harry Smith’s was formed near 
the village of Gattah, with its right thrown up towards the Sutlej. Briga- 
dier Cureton’s cavalry theateued, by feigned attecks, the ford at Hurrekee 
and the enemy’s horse under Rajah Lall Singh Misr on the opposite bank ; 

Brigadier Campbell taking an intermediate position in the rear, between 

Major-General Sir Harry Smith’s left, protected both. Majer-Geneval Sir 

Joseph Thackwell, under whom was Brigadier Scott, held in reserve on 

our left, ready to act as circumstances might demand, the rest of the 

cavalry. 
Our battery of 9-pounders, enlarged into twelves, opened near the little 


Sobraon with a brigade of howitzers formed from the light field batteries 
and troops of horse artillery, shortly after —— But it was half-past 

It was most spirit- 
I cannot speak in terms too high of the judicious 
disposition of the guns, their admirable practice, or the activity with which 
the cannonade was sustained; but notwithstanding the formidable calibre 
vf our iron guns, mortars, and howitzers, and the admirable way in which 
they were served, and aided by a rocket battery, it would have been vision- | a1 , 
ary to expect that they could, within any limited time, silence the fire of | tials from the Maharajah, and empowered to agree, in the name of the 


six before the whole of our artillery fire was developed. 
ed and well directed. 


70 pieces behind well-constructed batteries of earth, plank, and fascines 
or dislodge troops covered either by redoubts or epuul 


SE 


on. T. Ashburnham, which was to move 


ements or within a 


tt soon became evident that the issue of this stru ggle must be brought to 
the arbitrement of musketry and the bayonet. 


At nine o’clock Brigadier Stacey’s brigade, supported on either flank by 

Captains Horsford’s and Fordyce’s batteries and Lieutenant-Colonel Lane’s 

troop of Horse Artillery, moved tv the attack in admirable order. The 

infantry and guns aided each other co-relatively. The former marched 

steadily on in line, which they halted only to correct when necessary. The 

latter took up successive positions at the gallop until at length they were 

within 300 yards of the heavy batteries of the Sikhs; but, notwithstanding 

the regularity, and coolness, and scientific character of the assault, which 

Brigadier Wilkinson well supported, so hot was the fire of cannon, mus- 

ketry, and zumboorucks kept up by the Khalsa troops, that it seemed for 

some moments impossible that the entrenchments could be won under it; 

but soon persevering gallantry triumphed, and the whole army had the satis- 

faction to see the gallant Brigadier Stacey’s soldiers driving the Sikhs in 

confusion before them within the area of their encampment. The 10th 

Foot, under Lieutenant-Colonel Franks, now for the first time brought iuto 

serious contact with the enemy, greatly distinguished themselves. The 

onset of her Majesty’s 43rd Foot, was as gallant and effective. The 43rd 

and 59th Native Infantry, brigaded with them, emulated both in cool deter- 

mination. 

At the moment of this first success, I directed Brigadier the Hon. T. 

Ashburnham’s brigade to move on in support, and Major-General Gilbert's 

and Sir Harry Smith’s divisions to throw out their light troops to threaten 

their works aided by artillery. As these attacks of the centre and right 

commenced the fire of our heavy guns had first to he directed to the rigit, 

aud then gradually to cease, but at one time the thunder of full 120 pieces 

of ordnance reverberated in this mighty combat through the valley of 
the Sutlej, and as it was soou seen that the weight of the whole force within 

the Sikh camp was likely to be thrown upon the two brigades that had pas- 

sed its trenches, it became necessary to convert into close and serious 

attacks the demonstrations with skirmishers and artillery of the centre and 

rigt and the battle raged with inconceivable fury from right toleft. The 

Sikhs, even when at particular points their entrenchments were mastered 

with the bayonet, strove to regain them by the fiercest conflict sword in 

hand. Nor was it until the cavalry of the left, under Major-General Sir 

Joseph Thackwell, had moved forward and ridden through the openings of 
the entrenchments made by our sappers, in single file, and re-formed as 
they passed them ; and the 3rd Dragoons, whom no obstacle usually held 

formidable by horse appears to check, had on this day, as at Ferozeshah, 

galloped over and cut down the obstinate defenders of batteries and field- 

works, and until the full weight of three divisions of infantry, with every 
field artillery gan which could be sent to their aid, had been cast into the 
scale, that victory finally declared for the British. The fire of the Sikhs 
first slackened and then nearly ceased, and the victors then pressing them 
on every side, precipitated them in masses over their bridge and into the 

Sutlej, which a sudden rise of seven inches had rendered hardly fordable. 
In their efforts to reach the right bank, through the deepened water, they 
suffered from our horse artillery a terrible carnage. Hundreds fell under 
this cannonade ; hundreds upon hundreds were drowned in attempting the 
perilous passage. Their awful slaughter, confusion, and dismay were such 
as would have excited compassion in the hearts of their generous conquer - 

ors, if the Khalsa troops had not, iu the early part of the action, sullied their 
gallantry by slaughtering and barbarously mangling every wounded soldier 
whom, in the vicissitudes of attack, the fortune of war left at their mercy. 
I must pause in the narrative especially to notice the determined hardihoud 
and bravery with which our two batallions of Ghoorkhas, the Sirmoor and 
Nusseree, met the Sikhs wherever they were Opposed to them. Soldiers of 
small stature, but indomitable spirit, they vied in ardent courage in the 
charge with the grenadiers of our own nation, and, armed with the short 
weapon of their mountains, were a terror to the Sikhs throughout this great 
combat. 


67 pieces of cannon, upwards of 200 camel swivels (zuamboorucks,) nu- 
merous standards, and vast munitions of war, captured by our troops, are 
the pledges and trophies of our victory. The battle was over by 11 in the 
morning, and in the forenoon I caused our engineers to burn a part and to 
sink a part of the vaunted bridge of the Khalsa army, across which they had 
boastfully come once more to defy us, and to threaten India with ruin and 
devastation. 


Kille and Wounded in the Action of the 10th. 





Killed. Wounded. 

European Officers COCO reese cece cace oe 13 eres coee 101 

ny er <8  seebeses 39 
Warrant and Non-Commissioned officers, 

| erepespepepetenn mE site 2 

Lascars, Syce Drivers, Syces,&c. -... 3 ....... 10 

WO 600050656665 6048 dees SEO cccccses 2,063 

Grand total of killed, wounded, and missing, ......-.. 2,383 


NAMES OF THE OFFICERS KILLED. 
Major-General Sir R H Dick, K C B, and K C H; Lieut-Col C C Taylor, 
C B; Capts J Fisher and C E D Warren; Lieuts H J Y Faithful, R Hay, C 
R Grimes, J 8 Rawson, F Shuttleworth, W T Bartley, W D Playfair, and 
W S Beal; Ensign Ff W A Hamilton. 


THE GOVERNOR GENERAL OF [NDIA TO THE SECRET COMMITTEE, 
Camp Kanha Cuchwa, Feb. 19, 1846. 
The immediate result of the victory of Aliwal was the evacuation by 
the Sikh garrisons of all the forts hitherto occupied by detachments of La- 
hore soldiers, on this side of the river Sutlej, and the submission of the 
whole of the territory on the left bank of that river to the British Govern- 
ment. 
The Sikh army remained in its entrenched position; and, though on 
the first intelligence of the victory of Aliwal, and at the sight of the nu- 
merous bodies which floated from the neighbourhood of that battle-field to 
the bridge of boats at Sobraon, they seemed much shaken and dishearten- 
ed, and though many were reported to have left them and gone to their 
homes, yet, after a few days, the Sikh troops seemed as confident as ever 
of being able to defy us in their entrenched position, and to prevent our 
passage of the river. i 
The commander in chief was not in a state to take advantage of the ene- 
my’sdefeat at Aliwal, by an attack on his entrenched position at Sobraon, 
until the troops under Major General Sir Harry Smith should have re- 
joined his Excellency’s —) and the siege train, and ammunition should 
have arrived from Delhi. he first portion of thesiege train with the 
reserved ammunition for 100 field guns, reached the commander in chief’s 
camp on the 7th and 8th instant. On the latter day, the brigades which 
had,been detached from the main army for the operations in the neigh- 
bourhood of Loodianah rejoined the commander in chief. Within 48 
hours from that time the enemy’s entrenched camp was carried by storm, 
his army almost annihilated, 67 guns captured, and during the night of 
the 10th, on which the glorious victory was achieved, the advanced 
brigades of the British army were thrown across the Sutlej. Early on the 
12th our bridge was completed, and on the 13th the commander in chief, 
with the whole force, excepting the heavy train, and the division left to 
collect and bring in the wounded to Ferozepore, with the captured guns, 
were encamped in the Punjaub, at Kussor, 16 miles from the bank of the 
river opposite Ferozepore, and 32 miles from Lahore. _ 
For the details of these impertant and decisive operations I must refer 
you to the enclosures of this dispatch. 
I cannot, however, refrain from expressing briefly the pride and grati- 
fication with which I communicate to you these results, so eminently 
evincing the energetic decision of the commander in chief’s operations, 
and the indomitable courage of the British Indian army under his excel- 
lency’s command, and which will, I am convinced, be met with a corres- 
pending feeling by the home government and the British public. 
I returned to Ferozepore from the field of Sobraon, on the afternoon of 
the 10th, within a few hours after the action had ceased, to superintend 
the passage of the Sutlej, by the troops. 
I joined the camp of the commander |n chief at Kussoor on the morning 
of the 14th. 
On the arrival at Lahore of the news of the complete victory of So- 
braon, the Ranee and Durbar urged Rajah Goolab Singh to proceed imme- 
diately to the British camp, to beg pardon in the name of the Durbar and 
Sikh Government for the offence which had been committed, and to en- 
deavour to negotiate some arrangement for the preservation of the country 
from utter ruin. 
The Rajah first stipulated that the Durbar and the chief officers of the 
army, as well as the members of the Punchayets, should sign a solemn 
declaration that they would abide by such terms as he might determine 
on with the British government. This is said to have been immediate- 
ly acceded to ; and, on the 14th, Rajah Goolab Singh, Dewan Dena Nath, 
and Fakeer Noorooden arrived in my camp at Kussoor, with full creden- 


»| Maharajah and the government, to such terms as I might dictate. 
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I received the Rajah in Durbar as the representative of an offending gov- 
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ernment, omittiug the forms and ceremonies usually observed on the occa. 
sion of iriendly meetings, and refusing to receive, at that Lime, the proffer. 
ed nuzzurs and complimentary offerings. 

I briefly explained to the Rajah and his colleagues that the offence which 
had been committed was most serious, and that the conduct of the chiefs and 
army was mostunwarrantable—that this offence had been perpeirated with. 
out the shadow of any cause of quarrel on the part of the British govern. 
ment, in the face of an existing treaty of amity and friendship—and that as 
all Asia had witnessed the injurious conduct of the Sikh nation, retributive 


justice required that the proceedings of the British government sheuld be of 


a character which would mark to the whole worid that insult could not be 
offered to the British government and our provinces invaded by a hostile 
army without signal punishment. 

I told the Rajah that I recognised the wisdom, prudence and good feeling 
evinced by him in having kept himself separate from these unjustifiavle 
hostilities of the Sikhs, and that I was prepared to mark my sense of that 
conduct in the proceedings which must now be carried through. | Stated, 
in the most markei manner and word, my satisfaction that he who had 
not participated in the offence, and whose wisdom and good feeling towards 
the British government were well known, had been the person chosen b 
the Durbar as their representative for negotiating the means by which 
atonement might be made, and the terms on which the Sikh government 
mightbe rescued from impending destruction, by a return to amicable rela. 
tions between the British government and the Lahore state. 

I told the Rajah and his colleagues that Mr. Currie, the chiet secretary to 
government, and Major Lawrence, my agent, were in tuil possession of iny 
determination on the subject; that they were in my entire confidenee; and [ 
referred the chiefs to thuse vificers that they might learn trom them the prin. 
ciples and details of adjusunent which L nad deermined wo offer tor their 
immediate acceptance. 

The chiefs remained the greater part of the night in conference with Mr, 
Currie and Major Lawrence; but, before they separated, a paper was sign. 
ed by them to the effect that all that had been demanded would be conceded, 
and that arrangements would be immediately made, as far as were in the 
power of the chieis, to carry out the details that had beeen explained to 
them, 

The terms demanded and conceded are, the surrender, in full sovereignty, 
of the territory, hill and plain, lying between the Sutlej and Beas rivers, ana 
the payment of one and a half crores of rupees, as indemnity {or the ex- 
penses of the war; the disbandment of the present Sikh army, and its re. 
organization on the system and regulations with regard to pay which 
obtained in the time of the late Maharajah Rupjeet Singh; the arrangement 
for limiting the extent of the force to be hencetorth employed to be deter. 
mined on in communication with the British government, the surrender to 
us of all guns that had been pointed against us; the entire regulation and 
controul of both banks of the river Satlej, and such other arrangewents for 
settling the tucure boundaries of the Sikh state, and the organization of its 
administration, as might be determined on at Lahore. 

It was further arranged that the Maharajah, with Bhaee Ram Singh, and 
the other chiefs remaining at Lahore, should forthwith repair to the camp 
of the Governor General, and place themselves in the hands of the Governo: 
General, to accompany his camp to Lahore. 

I had prepared, for circulation on my arrival at Kussoor, a proclamation 
declaratory of my present views and intentions with regard to the Punjaub, 
a translation of which was given to Rajah Goolab Singh and his colleagues, 
and a copy of which is enclosed for your informatiun. 

It was determined that the Maharajah should meet me at Lulleana on the 
18th (yesterday,) when the camp arrived at that place. On the afternoon 
of the 17tb it was announced to me that the Maharajah, with Bhaee Ram 
Singh and other chiefs, had instantly, on receiving the summons from Rajah 
Goolab Singh, hastened from Lahore, and that they had arrived at Rajah 
Geolab Singh’s camp, pitched about a mile beyond our piquets, and that his 
highness was ready at once to wait upon me. 

{ considered it right to abide by the first engagement, and I directed that it 
should be intimated to the Maharajah and the chiefs, that I would receive 
his highness on the day appoiuted at Lulleana, eleven miles in advance, on 
the road to Lahore. 

Yesterday afternoon, the Maharajab, attended by Rajah Goolad Singh, 
Dewan Deena Nath, Fakeer Nvoroodeen, Bhaee Kam Singh, and ten or 
twelve other chiefs, had an interview with me in my Durbar tent, where 
the commander-in-chief and staff had been invited by me to be present to 
receive them. 

As on the occasion of Rajah Goolab Singh's visit I omitted the usual sa- 
lute to the Maharajah, and curtailed the otber customary ceremonies on his 
arrival at my tent, causing it to be explained that, until submission had been 
distinctly tendered by the Maharajah in person, he could not be recognised, 
aud received, as a friendly prince. 

Submission was tendered by the minister and chiefs, who accompanied 
the Maharajah, and the pardon of the British government was requested 02 
such conditions as I should dictste, in the most explicit terms; after whic, 
I stated that the conditions having been distinctly made known to the min- 
isters, Rajah, Goolab Singh, and the chiefs accredited with him, it was un- 
necessary to discuss them in that place, and in the presence of the young 
Mahara jah, who was of too tender an age to take part iu such matters, and 
that, as all the requirements of the British government had been acquiesc- 
ed in, and their fulfilment promised in the name of the name of the Maharajah 
and Darbar, I should consider myself justified in treating the young Maha- 
rajah from that moment as a prince restored to the frieudship of the British 
government. 

After some remarks regarding the fame and character ef the late Mahara- 
jah Ranjeet Singh, and hope that the young Prince would follow the foot- 
steps of his father, and my desire that such relations should henceforward 
exist between the two states as would tend to the benefit of both, I broke up 
the Durbar. 

On his taking leave, [ caused the customary presents to be made to the 
Maharajah ; and, on his retiring from my tent, the usual salute was fired 
from our 24-pounders, drawn up at the bottom of the street of tents for that 
purpose. 

In the course of discussion, the minister asked, if the young Mabarajali 
should now return to the Ranee at Lahore, or if it was my desire that be 
should remain at my camp? intimating that it, was for me to dispose of the 
young chief as I pleased, and as I might consider best for his Highness’s in- 
terests. [ replied, that | thought it advisable that his Highnese’s camp 
should accompany mine, and that [ should myself conduct him to his capi- 
tal, which I purposed reaching in two marches, that is, by te-morrow morn- 
ing. 

The remains of the Sikh army, unJer Sirdar Tej Singh and Rajah Lal 
Siugh, on retiring from Sobraon, encamped at Raebam, about 18 miles east 
of Lahore. They are variously estimated at from 14,000 to 20,000 horse 
and foot, with about 35 guns. “They have been positively ordered by Rajah 
Goolab Singh to remain stationary ; and the Mahomedan and Najeeb bat- 
tallions, in the interest of the minister, have been placed in the citadel and 
at the gates of Lahore, with strict orders to permit no armed Sikh soldier to 
enter the town. : 
Itwas intimated to me last night that the inhabitants of Lahore and Umrit- 
sur were in great alarm at the approach of our army to the capital, and were 
under apprehension that those cities might be sacked and plundered by out 
troops. I, therefore, caused the proclamation, a copy of which is enclosed, 
to be issued to the inhabitants of those cities, informing them of the result 
of my interview with the Mabarajah, and assuring them of protection, 1” 
person and property, if the Darbar acted in good faith, and no further hos- 
tile opposition was offered by the army. 

On our arrival at this place (Kanha Kutchwa, about 16 miles from the 
city of Lahore, and 12 from the cantonments,) heavy firing for the best par’ 
of an hour was heard. This proved to be a salute of seven rounds from 
every gun in Lahore, in honour of the result of the Maharajah’s meeting 
with me yesterday, and in joy at the prospect of the restoration of amicable 
relations. 





PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERNOR GENERAL OF INDIA. 


Camp. Lulleeance, Feb. 15 , 
The chiefs, merchants, traders, ryots, and other inhabitants of Lahore an@ 
Umritsur are hereby informed that his Highness Maharajah Dhuleep Singh 
has this day waited upon the Right Hon. the Governor General, and express 
ed the contrition of himself and the Sikh government for their late hostile 
roceedings The Maharajah and Darbar having acquiesced in all the terms 
imposed by the British government, the Governor General having every 
hope that the relations of friendship will speedily be established between 
the two'governments, the inhabitants of Lahore and Umritsur bave nothing 
to fear from the British army oe : i- 
The Governor General and the British troops, if the conditions above 40 
verted to are fulfilled , and no further hostile opposition is offered by the 
Khalsa army, will aid their endeavours for the re-establishment of the gov 
ernment of the descendants of Maharajah Runjeet Singh, and for the pré 
tection of its subjects. Pas ™ 
The inhabitants of the cities in the = will, in that case, be perfect J. 
safe in person and ro tty from any mo estalion by the British troops; beir 
they are hereby called upon to dismiss apprehension, and to follow thei 


The | respective callings with all confidence. 

tre Rajah was accompanied by the Barukzie Chief, Sooltan Mahomed Khan, 
ble line of trenches. The effect of the cannonade was, as has since been | and several of the most influential sirdars of the nation. 

preved by an inspection of the camp, most severely felt by the enemy ; but | 


By order of the Right Hon. the Governor General of lode ORBLE, 


Secretary to the Government of India, with the Governor General. 
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Ketpevial Pavliawnent. 
OREGON, 
House of Commons, March 20. 


Mr. P. BORTHWICK rose, and after making some remarks upon the 
proceedings of the war party in America, and the apparent apathy of our 
own government, usked whether it was the intention of government to pre- 
sent to the house cupies or extracts of any correspondence between the Se- 
cretery of State for Foreign Affairs and her Majesty’s miuister at Wash- 
ington, in relation to tho Oregon territory. 

Sir R. PEEL.—I do not think it necessary to make any observations on 
the general subject upon which the lon. gentleman has spoken. (Hear. ) 
{ believe that any explanation is wholly unnecessary, because [ am per- 
fectly convinced that the expressions use by her Majesty in the Speech 
from the Throne, and the expressions of public men io this honse of either 
of tho political parties, huve really not been misconstrued in the United States, 
(Hear, hear.) Ido not think any public advantage would be gained by 
laying on the table of the Honse, in the present state of the question, any 

rs relating to the differences between this country and the United States 
with respect to the Oregon territoty, or in now making any commun ication 
upon the subject to this House, and it is not the intention of her Majesty’s 
Government to make any such eommunication, At the same time | may 
state, that the Executive Government of the United States having a distinct 
proposition to make to a branch of the Legislature of that country, has made 
a communication to it, containing certain notes which have passed between 
Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Pakenbam ; though I should not bave thought it 
necessary to lay those notes as a communication before the House, still, as 
they have been made public. and as it may be necessary they should be 
authenticated, [ shall not object to producing these communications to 
which publicity has been already given. (‘Hear, hear,’ anda laugh.) [ 
really do not understand what provokes that laugh. We have nu other pa- 
pers to produce at present on the part of the Government ; the negotiations 
are not yet brought to a conclusion, and it is qnite unusual to produce offi- 
cial despatches when negotiations have not been closed. By the act of ano- 
ther Government, certain communications have been made public; the 
House has a right to have them authenticated, and though [ had not intended 
to produce them, yet if it should be the wish of the house that they should 
be laid on the table, { will defer to that wish (cries of ‘No, no!’), but L 
cannot undertake to produce any othefs. 

Lord J. RUSSELL.—I wish to repeat as far as I am concerned, that | 
have no desire to ask for any papers until the right bon. gentleman can 
state, that the negotiations have reached such a point, whether satisfactory 
or unsatisfactory, as to induce him to think the time has arrived when the 
papers relating to this negotiation can be laid before the house. If the 
right hon. gentleman .hinks it not proper to consent to the motiou for the 
produciion of papers, | cau only say [ do not press for or ask for them; and, 
till the result of the whole negotiation is kuown, [ do not feel called on to 
express any opinion on the subject. 


MR. YOUNG AND LORD GEORGE BENTINCK. 
House of Commons, March 26, 1846. 


At the close of Thursday’s debate on the Curn-law, the order of the day 
for going into Committee upon the Indemnity Bill was read ; and Lord 
GEORGE BENTINCK moved that the Hoase do adjourn. Nodivision took 
place; but Lord George Bentinck made a statement which led to a length- 
ened conversation, parts of which are not very intelligible. 

According to Lord George Bentinzk’s accouut, Mr. Young, the secretary 
of the Treasury, waited upon him, at the request of Sir Robert Peel, to as- 
certain the iuteuti 3 of his friends as to opposing the Corn Bill; and on be- 
ing told that several divisions were contemplated, it was submitted on the 
part of Sir Robert Peel, that if Lord George Bentinck would support the 
frish Coercion Bill, and allow Lord John Russell’s expected question as to 
the business of the House, on Friday last, to be answered without remark 
by the Protectionists, the Corn Bill would not be read a third time till after 
Easter Several iuterviews took place on the subject; and it was much to 
his surprise tat he received a letter on Saturday !ast from Mr. Young, stat 
ing that he had exceeded his authority, and requesting that that letter and 
the previous conversations might be considered private. 

Mr. YOUNG denied that be had made any stipulation of the kind. At 
the request of Sir Robert Peel, he waited upon Lord George Bentinck to 
ascertain lis intentions ; bat he made no Stipulation or agreement. At their 
second interview, he certainly did say, that, looking at the opposition to be 
given by the Lrish Members to the Protection of Life Bill, aud to the pledge 
that the bill was to be read a first time before Easter, he did not think the 
Corn Billcould be read a .hied time before Easter. He might have appear- 
ed to overstate his authority ; but he had no authority from Sir Robert Peel 
to conclade any agreement with Lora George Bentinck. On the following 
morning, Mr. Young told Lord George that he was not acting with the 
authority of the Government He had made no reference to the Lrish bill at 
all. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, that it was necessary for the public business 
that be sbould,knuw what Lord George Bentinck’s intentions were; but he 
told Mr. Young to let Lord George understand that he was not authorized 
to enter into avy arrangement. He took every precaution to guard against 
any such misapprehension, He never understood that Lord George Ben- 
tinck was not at perfect liberty to oppose the Irish bill if he thought proper 

Mr. HUDSON thought, that if the Secretary of the Treasury had commit- 
ted himself the Government ought to be bound by his engagement 

Mr. O, GORE, as an independent Member, should uot ve guided by such 
Private arrangements 

Mr. DiSRAELI said, it would be very satisfactory to the House to know 
whether the Government could inform them as to there being a fair probo- 
bility of the third reading of the Corn Bill before Easter ? 

Sir RUBERL PEEL said, it was, of course, quite impossible for him to 
answer ‘hat question. But he would say that he thought it ought to pass 
before Easter. He could not say it should; but no effort on bis part shuuld 
be wanlingsto carry the measure with as little delay as possible. 

| (Notwithstanding this explanation the journals opposed to Sir Robert 
Peel persist in charging him with bad faith: 

VOTE OF THANKS FOR THE VICTORIES ON THE SUTLEJ. 
House of Commons, April 2. 

Sir R. PEEL rose to propose the vote of thanks of which he had given 
hotice; and after tracing the circumstances of the different actions said : 
Sir, anticipating and hoping that, as I have said, this may be the last oc- 
casion oa which | shall have to perform even the gratifying duty to return 
public acknowledgements for victory in India, and public expression of 
admiration for the gallantry of our illustrious commanders, I will, with 
the permission ot the house, refer to some documents which have not 
been made public, and which have much interest attached to them. Since 
{ entered the house, | have had put into my hands a letter from Sir H. 
Gough to a private friend, which was never intended to meet the public 
eye, but which does him so much honour that | am sure the house will 
permit me to read it. He says— 

4 ‘itis now with pride and pleasure I enclose you a copy of my despatch, 
Woes one . rye splendid and decisive victories on record—the 
jan - ~ _ ia i oe entered 30 fully both into detail and commen- 
ble for as . yo = o the Governor General, that it would be im possi- 
ped » ange Spee 4 subject embracing the warmest feelings of 

y heart. Policy, however, precluded me publicly recording my senti- 
ments on the splendid gallantry of our fall+n foe, or to record the acts of 
— atest, — individually, but almost collectively, by the 
a on ars and army ; an I declare, were it not from a deep conviction 

y country’s good required the sacrifice, | could have wept to have 
Witnessed the feartul slaughter of so devoted a body of men. (Cheers.)— 
er sap a reese peg - the hand of an All-wise Being 
inn gnally tani ested ; to m, therefore, be the glory; we, as his 

fuments, feel the pride. (Loud cheers.) But I cannot pass over—l 
we strongly record—tacts which, whilst they add lustre to the 
L e army, afford to me, as its head, inexpressible pride and pleasure. 
ye pees + = re —— engi the two armies were close 
ol tear be another, notwithstan ing the humerous temptations held 

poys by men of their own colour and religion namely, in- 
Creased pay, from 7 to 12 rupees a month, and ismediate ic 
had but tag se : - Tupees dl i ediate promotion, l 
sheaha he - cle sertioas from this large force, (Continued cheers.) Nor 
splendid ~ ~ wang as a proof of the high state of discpline of this 
ed the § i mys at trade has been carried on unreservedly since we cross- 

i utle) tn the several Sikh towns around which our divisions have 
demnten ee placed fur the procurance of water, and the same confi- 
ae een shown as though we were in one of our long established 
gallant offic (L nid cheers.) Sir, the exaimple which was set by these 
od 7 ers, who thought nothing of military punctilio, but whose en- 
the fs. ae Mery exclusively directed upon their couutry s honour, and 

ian 40 ’ od * irmy committed to their charge; that example | must say 
ight be expected to tell, on those who were placed in subor- 
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dination to them.’ Sir H. Gough, speaking of an efficer who joined on the 
night before the battle, pays him this tribute—and I am proud to make the 
British House of Commons the means of spreading so just a tribute to the 
devotion of a British officer. Here was an officer who had made every 
exertion to join the army in the hope of being placed in that situation 
which his military rank entitled him to hold. He arrived on the night 
before the battle, and his grateful commander thus speaks of him ;— 

_ ‘Brigadier Smith, C.B., had made all the dispositions in the engineer- 
ing departinent, which were in the highest degree judicious, and in every 
respect excellent. On the evening of the Yth instant, Brigadier Irvine, 
whose name is associated with one of the most brilliant events in our mili- 
tary history, the capture of Bhurtpore, arrived in camp. The command 
would, of course, have devolved on him, but, with that generosity of spirit 
which ever accompanies true valour and ability, he declined to assume it, 
in order that all the credit of the work which he had begun might attach 
to Brigadier Smith. For himself, Brigadier Irvine sought only an oppor- 
tunity of sharing our perils in the field, and he personally accompanied 
me throughout the day. Brigadier Smith has earned a title to the high- 
est praise which I can bestow.’ (Loud cheers.) 

While we give this tribute to Brigadier Irvine, let us not forget the ex- 
ampie which had been set by the Commander in-Chiel, who bestows that 
praise on his inferior officer. He had permitted the Governor-General to 
accept the situation of second in command—he had consulted with him 
ou every emergency, and acted with him throughout the whole of these 
proceedings with the utmost cordiality ; and it was, | repeat, the example 
set by the commanders that in some degree, no doubt, influenced the con- 
duct of honourable men, who, seeing that example, were ready to make 
the same sacrifice, not of personal interest, for that they disregarded, but 
of that which was really dear to them—the opportunity of personal dis- 
tinction in the field, [Cheers.] Let us then name with peculiar honour, 
if this is to be, as I trust it may be, tke last conflict in India—let us never 
forget the example of these who, in order to promote their country’s in- 
terest, and ensure victory to the British arms, set an example the most 
painful for a military man to set—the example of forbearance, and per- 
mitting another, inferior in command, to reap, perhaps, the immediate 
glories of victory. (Cheers.} Sir, Lam sure the house will permit me, 
with the expression of gratitude to the conquerors, in moving this vote of 
thanks, to mingle the expression of deep regret at the losses we have sus- 
tained in some of the distinguished officers who fell in the last two bat- 
tles. Sir, I had, on a former occasion, to lament (and I met a most gene- 
rous and universal sympathy from this house, in lamenting) the loss of 
that gallant officer General Sir R. Sale, who was known to most of us, 
and who had endeared himself to all with whom he came in contact, on 
account of that frankness which is significant of a manly, noble mind. 
[Cheers.] And now, on this occasion, I have to lament the loss of officers 
of the highest eminence. The first I shall name is Sir R. Dick [cheers], 
long distinguished through these events for his great valour. I am sure 
the house will permit me shortly to state what is the extent of national 
gratitude that is due, for former services, to that gallant officer, Major- 
General Sir Robert Dick, K.C.B.—He entered the service in 1800. He 
embarked with the 2d battalion 78th Regiment for Sicily in 1806, and was 
wounded at the battle of Maida. In 1807 he accompanied the expedition 
to Egypc, and was present at the taking of Alexandria, and was severely 
wounded before Rosetta. Embarked with the 2d battalion of the 42d for 
the Peninsulain June, 1809, and commanded a light battalion at the bat- 
tle ot Busaco. He was wounded at Foz d’Amee. He was also at the bat- 
tle of Fuentes d’Onor. Commanded the 2d battalion 42d during the siege 
of Ciudad Rodrigo, and the ist battalion in covering the siege of Badajos. 
Commanded a light battalion at the battle of Salamanca, and the Ist bat- 
talion 42d at the storming of Fort St. Michael aud during the siege of 
Burgos, as also in the retreat to Portugal. In 1815 he commanded the 42d 
at Quatre Bras, where he was severely wounded. This gallant officer, 
having gone through all these perils, and performed all these distin- 
guished services, ended his brilliant career and fell at the battle of So- 
braon. (Hear, hear.] There is another whose name I cannot mention 
without feelings of profound grief I perhaps should not have adverted 
to his death in this precise order if I had been influenced solely by the 
consideration of rank, but his loss is of a kind which induces n.e to feel 
that | cannot pass by the earliest opportunity of paying a tribute to his 
memory. I wish that I could thus, in the face of the House of Commons, 
do justice to the merits of every officer; and of every man as well as 
every officer [lond cheers], who fell, during this short and triumphant 
campaign, in maintaining the interests, the glory, and the honour of Eng- 
land. {Hear, hear.) On the day which deprived us for ever of the services 
of Sir Robert Dick, there also fell Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor, of the 29th 
Regiment. When the father of this gallant officer was Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the 20th Light Dragoons he lost his life in the Peninsula. 
The father fell at Vimiera; the son met an equally glorious death in In- 
dia; and thus did these heroic men establish an hereditary and double 
claim to the gratitude of the country. [Hear, hear.] 

I shall now, with the permission of the house, briefly recapitulate the 
services of Colonel Taylor. Lientenant-Colonel C.'T. Taylor command. 
ed the light company of the 20th Foot in the expedition against Kolapure 
in 1827-28; served on the trontier during the Canadian rebellion. where, 
in the successful attack of a village occupied by the rebels, he rendered an 
important service ; commanded a brigade of infantry in the actions of the 
18th, 21st, and 22d of December, 1845, wherein he was wounded; com- 
manded the troops met to keep ap the commanication between Sir Henry 
Smith and the main army, whilst the former was engaged in the operations 
which led to the battle of Aliwal; and a brigade of infantry at the battle of 
Sobraon, where he fell. His death is thus announced by Sir Hugh Gough: 
—‘ The army has sustained a heavy loss by the death of Brigadier Taylor, 
a most able officer, and very worthy to have been at the head of Her Ma 
jesty’s 29th Regiment, by which he was loved and respected.’ Not only 
have we lost Sir Robert Dick and Colonel Taylor, but others whose mem- 
ories well deserve to be lhwnoured. How many now in England there are 
who have to deplore the loss of brothers and other 1elatives who have fal- 
len in these glorious contests, and who, by their valour and their patriotic 
devotion, have secured for themselves the eternal gratitude of this great 
country! Iu reminding the house of a few of those whose deaths we have 
to lament, [ find itimpossible to abstain from noticing the son of one with 
whom | am in habits of daily intercourse, and with whom I deeply sympa- 
thize. I grieve to say that Lord F. Somerset has been deprived of his son 
—a oot wen man, who, if he had been spared for the service of the 
state, would have well supported the honour of his name, and proved him- 
self worthy of his tather hy high military talents, as well as by acknow- 
ledged bravery. Lord F. Somerset, the father of this distinguished man, 
accompanied the Duke of Wellington throughout the whole of the Penin- 
sular war. He was presentat almost all the battles which took place du- 
ring the glorious campaigns in Spain and Portugal; and now, when in his 
official character he will find it his daty to distribute rewards and honours 
amongst the soldiers who have obtained for this couutry so much renown 
in the east, I lament to say that the performance of that pleasing duty will 
be clouded by the recoliection that he has lost a sun who, thongh young, 
gave every hope and promise that if his life had been pared he would have 

roved an honour to his name and his country. Although the rank of Ma- 
jor Somerset placed him at some distance from those whose deaths I have 
been lamenting, yet, in consideration of the services of his father, | have 
been induced to dwell more particularly upon the loss of his son; and I 
trust it may be some consvlation to the wounded feelings of his family that 
we should, as it were, create this public record to the memory of Major 
Somerset. (Hear hear.) 

Once more I repeat, that my earnest desire would lead me to attempt the 
task of doing justice tc the merits and services of every man engaged in 
those important and glorious ope:aljons, and if from ‘he necessity uf the 
case [omit the names of some perhaps not less entitled to a tribute of ad- 
miration thaa those whom [ have mentioned, I do hope that such omission 
will not be ascribed to any supposed unimpor ance of their services, to any 
indifference, and, least of all, to any ingratitude. Of course, amongst 
‘he names of those who have taken the most distinguished part in these 
scenes, we find Sir H. Hardinge, Sir H. Gough, Sir C. Napier, Sir R. 
Dick, and General Thackwell. These names are not new, however, in the 
annals of Indian or European warlare. | refer with satisiaction and price 
to the illustrious services they have performed, and the military reputation 
tney bave acquired under the Duke of Weilington. It coes add new lusire 
ever to his immorial tame (9 see men brought up in his school who have 
profited by his precepts, and with eminent success followed his example ; 
and it cannut fail to add to his just pride and gratification that even those 
who have never been unaer his immedia'e command continue to profit by 
his precepts and his example, and even amidst the scenes of his early vic- 
teriés in ludia display results which remotely may be attributed to his mil- 
itary genius. Sioce the ever memurable victory of Assaye, | do not recol- 
lect that our enemies have received sucha lesson as this in Indian wartare. 
(Loud cheers.) Although General Gilbert never served unner the Duke of 
Wellington, he still had in some degree opporiunities ot profiing by the 





exainple of that ijlusirious man; and well has General Gilbert by his \a'- 





our and devotion to the public service, to! to all Europe as well as to the 
whole of India, how powertal have been the instructions and how great the 
influence of the Duke of Welliagton’s exploits. 1 rejoice to think that this 
great man is, in another place, probably at this moment, beering a willing 
aad grateful testimony to the memory of those men who have served and 
fallen in India. It will, at such an hour, be to his mind a great consolation, 
when in the course of nature this country loses his own services, that 
through the example of his valour, his military skill, his patriotic devo- 
tion, the interes's of Engiand have been intrusted to men edacated in his 
school: that the genius and exploits of this great military chiet have called 
into existence a series of other commanders worthy and capable, like him, 
of maintaiaing the honour and protecting the interests of this great em- 
pire. (Cheers.) He may reflect with equal satisfaction and pride that he 
has thus raised a bulwark which in a just cause can never be destroyed ; 
that they, like him, show an equal disposition to make every.sacrifice when 
circumstances render forbearance or caution necessary; but who are 
equally forward to display the most reckless valour when the stake to be 
gained is worthy of their devotion, Thus will the influence of his —. 
descend to our remote posterity, and the effect of his character and his 
achievements create for this proud country a defence impregnable against 
the assaults of any enemy. (Loud cheers.) I shall now conclude b 
moving ‘that the thanks of this house be given to Major-General Sir 
Henry George Smith, Knight Commander ot the Most Hon. Military Or- 
der of the Bath, for his skilful and meritoricus conduct when in command 
of the British troops employed against a large portioa of the Sikh army, 
of greatly superior numbers, and for the signal valour and judgment dis- 
played by him in the battle of the 28th of January, when the enemy's force 
was totaliy defeated, and new lustre added to the reputation of the British 
arms.’ 
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CONGRESS. 
OREGON BILL PASSED—SENATE RESOLUTION FOR NOTICE 
AMENDED. 


Washington, Thursday, April 16. 

The House has done a large business to-day, and without a word of 
conversation or debate. me Wy 

The Oregon bill was taken up, and under the previous question, it was 
passed, yeas 103, nay 63 5 . 

The following is acopy ofthe bill, as it passed the House. 
A Bill to Protect the Rights of American Settlers, in the Territory of 

Oregon, until the termination of the joint occupation of the same :— 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the U nited 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court of the territory of lowa and the laws of said territory, so 
far as the same may be applicable, as they now exist, are hereby extend- 
ed over all that portion of the territory of the United States which lies 
West of the Rocky Mountains ; and also over all that portion of the inter- 
mediate country West of the Missouri River, and between the fortieth 
and forty-third parallels of North latitude: Provided, That this act shall 
not be construed nor executed in such a manner as to deprive the subjects 
of Great Britain of any of the rights ana privileges secured by the treaty 
signed at London, October twentieth, eighteen hundred and eighteen, and 
continued in force by the treaty of August sixth, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-seven. , . 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all the country described in 

the first section of this act shall constitute one judicial district, and a 
District Court shall be held therein by the Judge to be appointed under 
this act, at such times and places as he shall designate ; and said Court 
shall possess all the powers and authority vested in the present District 
Court of said territory of lowa. An additional justice of the Supreme 
Court of the territory of lowa shall be appointed, who shall hold his office 
y the same tenure, receive the same compensation, and possess the same 
powers and authority as are conferred by law upon the other Justices of 
said Court, and whoshall hold the District Courts in said district as afore- 
said. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the President be hereby author- 
ized to appoint the requisite number of justices of the peace and such 
thiniotertal officers as shall be necessary for the due execution of the laws; 
Provided, That any subject of Great Britain who shall be arrested under 
the provisions of this act, for crime alleged to have been committed 
within the territory of the United States West of the Rocky Mountains, 
while the same remains free and open to the vessels, citizens and subjects 
of the United States and of Great Britain, pursuant to stipulations be- 
tween two powers, shall be delivered up for trial, on proof of his being 
such British subject, tothe nearest and most convenient authorities hav- 
ing cognizance of such offence by the laws of Great Britain. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That provision ‘shall hereafter be 
made by law to secure and grant to every white person, male or female, 
over the age of eighteen years, three hundred and twenty acres of land ; 
and to every white person, male or female, under the age of eighteen 
years, one hundred and sixty acres of land, whoshall have resided in the 
said territory described in the first section of this act for five cosecutive 
years, to commence within three years from the passage of this act. Pro- 
vided the said land shall be located in the said territory. ; 

Sec.5. And be it further enacted, that there shall be appointed, in the 
manner provided by law for similar officers, a superintendent of Indian 
affairs, and such Indian agents and sub-agents as shall be necessary to the 
public interests, to whom may be intrusted, under the direction of the 
President, and in accordance with the existing laws so far as they may be 
consistent with the purport of this act, the regulation of trade and inter- 
course with the Indian tribes, and the execution of the laws herein 
extended over the country described in the first section of this act. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the President be and he is here- 
by authorised to cause to be erected such block-houses, stockades or milita- 
ry posts as shall be necessary to protect emigraots, settlers and traders on 
the route to and ia the territory of Oregon, against Indian depredations aud 
aggressions. and to furnish such ammunition and supplies as shall be necessa- 
ry to their defence ; 

Src. 7. And be it further enacted, Thata post route be established from 
Fort Leavenworth, via Grand Island, on the Plate River, Fort Laramie, the 
South pass of the Rocky Mountains, Fort Hull, Fort Boise, Fort Wall 
Walla and Oregon City, on the Wallamette River, to Astoria, at the mouth 
of the Columbia, on the Pacific Ocean. ; 

Src. 8. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of the Post- 
master General to cause the United States mails to be transported on the 
said route from Fort Leavenworth to Astoria and back at least once a month 
by such means of conveyance as he may deem most advantageous to 1 
public service, and on the best terms that can be obtained by contract int _ 
mode now provided by law for the transportation of the U.S. mail: provid- 
ed that if in the opinion of the President of the United States it be expedient 
to cause the mail on the route aforesaid to be carried by deta -hments | 
mounted men in the service of the United States, he may order the sai 
mail to be carried in that way iustead of having 1t transported by contract as 
above provided. - —_ 

The House then took up the Senate amendment to the joint reso — 
terminating the convention of 1827, and Mr. Owen of Indiana aw b 
the Senate amendment be concurred in, with the following ameu ~— — 

Strike out the words ‘ and immediately directed to revew efforts for t * 
amicable settlement of all their differences and disputes in respect to - 
territory ’—and in lieu thereof insert ‘directed to the. qn roared p id 
speedy adjustment of all their differences and disputes in respec sal 
territory.’ ; 

Also to strike out the second section al 
"Ger st And be it farther Resolved, That the President of the United 
States is authorised and requested to give to the British a the 
notice required by its said second article tor the abrogation of the said con- 
vention of the 6th of August. 1827. 

The previous question was ord 

g 87. 
“Tie Hedeo equed 10 the Senate amendments as thus amended by a vote 
rae a of the sitting was occupied with private business. 

The Senate will disagree 'o the House amendments The chief diffe- 
rence is that the Senate resolution leaves the notice to be given atthe Pre- 
sident’s discretion, instead of requesting bim to do it. The latter course 
leaves more responsibility on Congress chan the former. The house will ul- 
timately back out, and take the notice in the form proposed by the Senate. 
You will notice that it required a change of seven votes only in the House 
to sustain the Senate amendment entirely. 


THE NOTICE RESOLUTION A8& PASSED BY THE SENATE. 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 


id insert, in lieu thereof, the fol- 


ered and the motionof Mr. Owen waa 








of America in Congress assembled, That by the convention concluded the 
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twentieth day of October, eighteen hundred and eighteen; between the 
‘United ieee of America a the King of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, for the period of ten years, and afterward indefinitely 
extended and continued in force by another convention of the same parties, 
concluded the sixth day of August, iv the year of our Lord one thousand 


eight huadred and twenty-seven, it wasagreed that any country that may )G St. Julien Henderson, v Simmons, killed in action; Eas E T Scudamore, 


be claimed by either party on the Northwest coast of America westward of 
the Stony or Rocky Mountains, now commonly called the Oregon territory, 
should, together with its harbours, bays, and creeks, and the navigation of 
all rivers within the same, be ‘tree aud open’ to ull vessels, citizens, and 
subjects of the two powers, bat without prejudice to any claim which either 
of the parties might have to any part of said ¢ountry ; and with this farther 
provision, in the second article of the said convention of the sixth of August, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, that either party mizht abrogate and 
annul said convantion, on giving dae notice of twelve months to the other- 
contracting party — ’ 

‘ That it has now become desirable that the respective claims of the Unit 

ed States and Great Britain should be detinitively settled and that said terrilo- 
ry may no longer than need be remain subject to the evil consequences of 

divided allegiance of its American aud Britisk. population, and of the con- 
fusion and conflict of national jurisdictions, dangerous to the cherished peace 
and good understanding of the two couatries—and therefore that steps be 
taken for the abrogation of the said convention of the sixth of Augast, eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty-seven, in the mode prescribed in its second arti- 
cle, and that the attention of the Governmentof both countries may be the 
more earnestiy and immediately directed to renewed efforts for the 
amicable settlement of all theic differences and disputes in respect to said 
territory— 

‘And be it further resolved, That the President of the United States be, 
and he is hereby authorized, at his discretion, to give to the British Govern- 
ment the notice required by its said second article for the abrogation of the 
said convention of the sixth of August, eighteen hundred aud twenty-seven.’ 
—New York Commercial Advertiser. , 


—_—_— > 


ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


War-Ofice, March 20.—6th Drag Grds—Lieut S F Jacson trom 54th 
Foot to be Paymaster v O V Jackson who reverts to the h.-p of his former 
commission as Lieut of the 851h Foot 9th Light Drag—Capt C Deacon } 
trom the 13th Light Drag to be Capt v Nicholson who exchanges 10:h 
Light Drag—Cormet C HS G Lord Garvagh to be Lieut by purchase v 
Pate who retires J W Clarke Gent to be Cornet by purchase v Lord Gar- 
vagh Surg M J M Ross frum 44th Foot to be Surgeon v Murray who ex- 
changes i3h Light Drag—CaptG T Nicholson trom 9h Light Drag to 
be Capt v Deacon who exchanges Coldstream Rgt of fvot Gids—Capt 
W Eccles from the S2nd Foot to be Lieut and Capt v Ellice who ex- 
vhanges 7th Foot—Lieut W Monck to be Adjt v Dickinson retired 
upon half pay 39th—J F Deaper Gent to be Ensiga without be mcwgns v 
Hume appointed tu the 62 d kot 44th—Sarg D Murray M D from the 
10ch Light Drag to be Surg v Ross who exchanges 62nd—Ensign B J 
Hume from the 39th Foot to be Easigr v Cross deceased 65th—J J Eud- 
geon Gent to be Ensign without purchase v Pemberton appointed to the 
94th Foot 82oad—Lieut and Capt C H Ellice trom the Coldstream Regt 
of Foot Grids to be Capt v Eccles woo exchanges 94.h—Lieut W H Kir- 
by to be Capt without purchase v Magee deceased Ensign W W Camp- 
bell to be Lieut v Kirby Ensign G C Pemberton from 63:h Foot to be En- 
sign v Campbell 2ad West India Rgt—Capt J St Leger trom h.-p Por.uguese 
officers to be Captv ES N Campbell who exchanges Lieut C C Rookes 
to be Capt by purchase v St Leger who retires Ensign J § Gordon to be 
Lieut by purchase v Rookes A W Dickson Gent to be Ensign by purchase 
vGordon Royal Canadian Riile Rgt--PaymS Blake from the 66th Foot 
to be Paymaster v Cameron deceased Siaff—Brevet tient Col J B Gough 
ot the 3rd Light Drag to be quart m General to the Queen’s Forces in the 
East Indies v Col Su R H SaleG C B kiiled in action Brevet—Capt 
J St ng of the 2nd West India Rgtto be Major inthe Army Capt [ 
Hurdle of the Royal Mariners, to be Major in the Army. 

War-Ofce, March 27.—4th Drag Guards—Lieut ‘TO W Coster to be 
Captain by pur, v Rochfort, who retires; Cornet fF H G Nicolls to be 
Lieut by pur, v Coster. 8th Light Drags—Lieut A C Lindsay to be Capt 
by pur, v Jenkinson, who ret; Lieut J 8 Naylor, from the 83d Foot, to 
be Lieut by pur, v Lindsay. 16th Light Drags—Cornet G B Williams 
to be Lieut by pur, v Leigh, who ret; | N Fellowes, Gent to be Cornet, 
by pur, v Williams. Ist or Gren Guards—Captain C Randall, from half- 

pay unattached, to be Lieut and Capt v Brevet-Wajor Somerset, died of 

is wounds ; Ens and Lieut C L B Maitland to be Lieut and Capt by pur, 
v Randall who ret; J Evelyn, Gent to be Ens and Lieut by pur v 
Maitland, Coldstream Guards —Ens and Lieut J R Wigram to be Lieut 
and Captain by pur, v the Earl ot Caledon, who ret ; U Canning Lord 
Dunkellin to be Ens and Lieut by pur, v Wigram. 2d Foot—Capt A 
Campbell, from the Royal Canadian Rifles, to be Capt v Hamilton, who 
exchgs. 3d Foot--Capt J T Liston from the 8th boot, to be Capt v 
Speedy, whoexchgs. Sth Foot—Sec Lieut H Knapp to be First Lieut 
by pur, v Gretton, who ret ; F H Pender, Gent to be Sec Lieut by pur 
Vv Rs yp. 6th Foot Lieut GG Webb, from half-pay 2d Foot, to be Lieut 
Vv Mailer, protauted. 7th Foot—Lieut W R Browne to be Capt by pur v 
Cummin, who ret; Eas W H D Fitzgerald, from the 72d Foot, to be Lieut 
by pur v Browns. 8th Foot—Capt J Speedy, from 3d Foot, to be Capt 
v Liston, whoexchgs: Lieut C I BG Dickenson, to be Capt by pur, v 
Lavie, who ret; Ens RS Baynes to be Lieut by pur, v Dickenson ; Gent 





without p, v Smith dec; A J B L Batt Gent to ba Ens, v Stack. 23th Ft— 
Ens B J Lennox trom the 41st Ft to be Ens, v Moor prom. 

29th Ft—To be Captains without purchase; Lt P L’Estrange, v Lu- 
cas, killed in action; Lt K Murchison, v Molle, killed in action. To be Lieu- 
tenants without purchase: Ens H R White, v Carey, killed in action; Ens 


v L’Estrange; Ens Augustus Alexander Dick, v Jones ap Adjt. To be Eas 
| without purchase: Ser} Maj George Mitchell, vy White, W S Simmons Gent, 
|v Henderson; C H Levinge Gent, v Scudamore: J S Henderson Gent, v 

Dick: R J Evans Gent, v Richards prom, To be Adjutant: LtG HM 
Jones, ¥ Murchison prom. 
31st ht—To be Lt Col without pur Mj J Spence, v Bolton died of his 
wounds, To be Mj without pur Capt T Bulkeley, v Baldwin died of his 
wounds ; Capt G D Young, v Spence. To be Capts without pur Lt J C 
Brooke, v Willes killed in action ; Lt J S Scott. v Bulkeley ; Lt Jos Green- 
wood, v Young. To be Lts without pur Ens R Mackenzie vice Brenchley 
killed in action; Ensign J Paul, v Hart kild in action; Ens H P Hutten, v 
Collard killed in action; Ens C H G Tritton, v Brooke; Sec Lt W C Dilkes 
from the 21st Ft, v Scott; Ens Wm Da Vernet, fm the 50th Foot, v Green- 
wood ; To be Adjutantand Lieut, Lt A § Bolton fm the 21st Ft, v Bernard 
killed in action. To be Ens without pur Quar-mas Serj W Jones, v Mac. 
kenzie; Ens J O Swameld from the 48th Ft, v Hutton; H Brenchley 
Gent, v Paul; F R Bernard Gent, v Tritton; G W Baldwin Gent, v Kings- 
ley promoted in the 80th Foot; 8 Christian Gent, v Smith promoted ia 
the SOth Ft. 

Ensign R A Cox, vice M’Nair killed in action ; Ensign John M M Hewett 
vice Gubbinns killed in actions; Ensign J Hanham troin the 9th Foot, vice 
Shearman; Ensign G R Richardson from the 9th Foot, vice Nicholas; Ens 
JS Richards fron the 29th Foot, v Lambert appointed Adjutant. To be 
Ens without parchace ; Eas T Walsh from the 78th Foot, v Craig ; Serjt 
Major Rudman, v Roberts; R A Wood Gent.,v Cox W R J E Reed Gent 
v Hewett. Tobe Adjt; Lt C Lambert, v Sims killed in action. 68th Ft— 
Lt H Duberly from the 32d Ft to be Lt, v Stewart who exhs. 78th Fi—H 
Gillmore Gent to be Ens without pur, v Walsh ap to 62d Ft. 

32d Foot—Lieut H Stewart trom the 68th Foot to be Lieut vice Duberly 
who exchanges 39th Foot—Ensign J M W Enasor to be Lieut without 
purchase vice Harvey killed in action 41st Foot—Ensiga W Johnson 
from the 17th Foot to be Ensign vice Lennox appointed to the 28th Foot. 
48th Foot—C R Chichester, Gent to be Ensign without purchase vice 
Swaffield appointed to the 31st Foot. 50:h Foot—Ensiga A White to be 
Lieut without purehase vice Young killed iu action. Serjt Mavor R_ Hea- 
ton to be Ensign without purchase vice White W A D Anderson Gent to 
be Ensign without purchase vice Du Vernet promoted ia the 31st Foot 

53d. Foot.—Serjeant Major J W Follows to be Ensign without purchase, 
vice Hardinge promoted in the 30th Foot. 

61st Foot.—Serjeant Major D Reid to be Ensign without purchase, vice 
Armstroug promoted. 

62d Foot.—To be Captains without purchase: Lieut R Sherman, vice 
Clarke, killed in action; Lieut G Nicho!as, vice Wells killed in action. To 
be Lieutenants withont putchase: Ensiga A 8 Craig, vice Hillier, deceas- 
ed ; Ensign Charles Ruberts, vice Scott killed in action. 

80th Foot- To be Captains without pur; Lt A W Riley, vice Best, 
killed in action; Lt A Ormsby, vice Scheberras, killed in action. ‘To be 
Lieutenants, without pur: Ens A E Hardinge, from 53d Foot vice Riley; 
Ens S A Kershaw, vice Ormsby; Ens G C Robertson, vice Bythesea, 
killed in action; Ens W E P Kingsley from the 31st Foot, vice Warren, 
killed in action; Ens A C Staith, trom the 3lst Foot, vice Fraser, killed 
in action. —To be Ens without pur: Colour Serjeant M Kirkland, vice 

Robertson. 


———.————_—. 
ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY IN NEW YORK. 


This venerable and beuevolent Lustitation celebrated its sixtieth Anui- 
versary at the City Hotel on Thursday, the 23d instant. 

Joseph Fowler, Esq., President, took the chair a little after 6 o’clock, sup- 
ported and surrounded by the distinguisaed R» reisa‘atives of the S ister 
Societies; by H. B. M. Consul Anthony Barclay, Esq.; Colouel Bank- 
head, of the American Army; the Chaplains of the Society; Wim. Baker 
of the British Commissariat; Ex-Presidents, Wm. D. Cuthbertson, and Ed- 
ward F. Sanderson, Esqrs; Hon. A. Clark, and others. 

The dinner was, in all respects, excellent indeed one of the most perfect 
achievements, and worihy of the proudest days of Messrs Jennings and 
Willard, and our only regret is, that we have so little time allotted to us to 
report the proceedings of one of the most joyous and harmonious meetings 
we ever hud the good fortune to attend. 

The President then rose and made the following address to the Society. 


Brothers of St. George !—I am sure you ail believe—at any rate we have 
all been taught, that memory is a retentive faculty ; bui it has probably 
never fallen to your unhappy lot, as it has to minz, to discover, that it is a 
mighty explosive one—tor example, as in daty bound [ came into this sa- 
loon charged with a speech, loaded to my very mouth-piece, and yet by 
sume extraordinary spontaneous combustivn, that which should have been 
fuod fur you has become food for powder. Trae it went otf sileatly, but 
alas! every scrap has gone! The doctors will tell you that a determina- 
tion of blood to the head is a pretty serious affair, but J can tell you that a 
deterinination of words to the mouth isa symptom infinitely more alarm 
ing, often ending, as in my case, in downright mortification. (Laughter.) Do 





Cadet H Ximenes, from the Royal Mil Coll to be Eus by pur, v Baynes ; 
Surg J C G Tice, from 69:h Foot, to be Surg v Gardiner, who exchanges. 
12th Foot—Lieut W H Queade, from the 40ih F'vot, to be Lieut, vice § 
Reed, who retires on half-pay. 28th Foot—Lieut J GR Alpin, to be Capt 
without purchase, vice Brevet-Major Hunter deceased; Ens ' G Moore, 
to be Lieut, vice Alpin. 30:h Fvot—Assist-Surgeon, C fF Stephenson, MD 
fm the 1st Foot to be Assistant-Surgeon, vice Brummell, whose appvint- 
ment has been cancelled. 54th Fooi—Lieat A Gillespie, {m half-pay 2ad 
Foot, to be Lieutenanr, vice Jacson, appointed Paymaster of the 16th Drag 
Guards. 61st Foot—Capt J B Tnomas to be Major, without purchase, v 
Verner, deceased ; Lieut T W Hudson to be Capt without pur, v Thomas ; 
Ensign A Armsirung to be Lieut without p,v Hudson. 61th Foot—Lieut 
the Hon G F W Yelverton, to be Capt by p, v Stirling, who retires ; Ensign 
J B Burne, to be Lieut by parchase, vice Yelverton; W W Pogson, Genr, to 
be Ens by p, v Burne. 66th F.—Lieut F Gildea, fim hall-pay 2ud Fc to be 
Lt, v F Smythe, who exchanges, 69th Foot—Snarg W Gardiner, from the 
Sth Foot, to be Surg, vice Tice, who exchs, 70 Foot—Eas F W Dowse, 
to be Lt without p, vice Rutson, who resigns; J A Fead, Gent to be Ens, 
v Dowse. 

72d Foot—W A H N Kellett, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, vice Fitzgerald, 
promoted in the 7th Foot. 73d Foot—Lt WC O'Brien, from the 40th 
Foot, to be Lt vice D'Arcey, promoted. 87th Foot—Sec Lt J H le Con- 
teur to be First Lt without pur, vice Robinson, who ret ; E. Stanley, Gent, 
to be Sec Lt, by pur, vice Le Conteur. 92d Foot—Lt W Alexander, from 
half-pay 24th Light Drags, to be Lt vice R Petley, who exchanges; Ens 
A W Cameron to be Lt by pur, vice Alexander, who ret; Gent Cadet A 
M M’Donald, from the Royal Mill Coll to be Ens by pur, vice Cameron. 

Royal Canadian Rifle Regt.—Capt C V Hamilton, from the 2d Foot, to 
be Capt vice Campbell, who exchanges. 

Brevet--Capt C Randall of the Ist or Grenadier Geards, to be Major in 
the Army; Capt T F Tait, 2d Bengal European Regt, to be Major in the 
Army in the East Indies. 

Hospital Staff—H C Martin, Gent, to be Assistant-Surg to the Forces, 
vice Hardie, who has absented himself without leave. 

War Office, March 31.—3d Lt Drags.—Lieut 8 Fister to be Capt without 
P v Brevet Maj Herries, killed in action. To be Lieuts without p: Cornet 

W White, v Fisher; Cornet J D White, v Newton, killed in action; Cor- 
net J Rathwell, v Codd, killed in action. 
net E J Thackwell from the 16th Lt Drag, vy H W White prom; Serj Maj 
G Kontze, v JD White; H P Sale Gent, v Rathwell; T H Stisted Gent, vy 
Worley, G T Gough Gent, v Ellis killed in action 
Cornets without parchase: F L Dashwood Gent, v Bruce, killed iu action : 
W S Lockhart Gent, v Thackwell, ap to the 3d Lt Drag. 
A V D Harris to be Lieutenant without p, v Morris dec. 


9th Ft—To be Lt Colonels without purchase: Maj G L Davis, v Col Sir 
J M’Caskill, killed in action: Maj C Barnwell, v Taylor, killed in action.— 
To be Majors without purchase : Brevet Major C Douglas, v Davis; Brevet 


Major M Smith, v Barnwell. Tobe Captains without purchase: Lieut ( 
M Creagh, v Douglas; Lt C Elmhirst, v Smith; Lt D M Bethune, v Dunne 


killed in action; Lt W Sheiton, v Feild, killed in action. To be Lieutenants 
without purchase: Hus H Thomas, y Creach; Ens R G Camming, v Elm- 


hairst: Eus W H Forster, v Hook a Adjt; Ens G H Hawes, v Sievwrigh 


died of his wounds; Ens W H Stirling, v Shelton. To be Easigns withoat 
purchase: Serj Maj J Whiteside, v Thomas; A Sievwright Gent, v Cum. 
ming; W P Terry Gent, v Forster; H R Browne Gent, v Hawes; C W 
Loinsworth Gent, v Hanham prom to the 62d Ft; S B M Skinner Gent, v 


Richardson prom in the 62d Ft. 
promoted. 


d7th Ft—F H D Marsh Gent, to be Ensign without purchase, v Johnson 


ap tothe dist Ft. 2ist*t—The Hon C H Forbes t» be Second Lieu 


Without p, v Dilkes prom in the 3ist Ft. 22d Ft—Ens T Stack to be Lieut } land we live in, I will add, that if ever two countries were signally adapted 





To be Cornets without p: Cor- | the surprise ofall he proved himself a trump. 


16th Lt Drag—To be | and a very material but it was. 


4th Ft—Ensign 


To be Adjutant; Lt L Book, v Bethune } ron Saint we find fresh incentives to labour in charity’s cause—fresh in- 


not suppose, however, that I have any desire to excite your pity, for although 
my seé speech has “ vanished iuto ¢hin air,” it has been foliowed by a sudden 
flash; nota flash in the pan either. Memory has jilted me ot my speech, 
but has come to my rescue with an anecdote, and as it happens to be singu- 
larly illustrative of my present position in tuis Society, and as the incideut 
actualy took place on an occasion very similar to this, | shall not hesitate to 
relate it. ‘The incident, then, was this :— 
A gentleman of a certain age who had very often officiated as chairman 
of the society to which he belonged, and who had passed through the dig- 
nity of two presidential terms—at length felt that it was high time for 
him to ‘* bid farewell to his official greatness,” and to betake himself to 
the humble shades of retirement. It was very natural for him to think 
that the older he grew in years the less effective would he become in ac- 
tion—and he was afiaid, moreover, (under that instinct of prudence which 
often accompanies fear,) that the earnestness and vivacity he might have 
displayed in his more youthful days would soon degenerate, or might 
soon be overtaken by that tiresome expansion of speech known to us un- 
der the stigma of garrulity. Now, notwithstanding all these obvious 
disqualifications, such was the kindness (some called it ddindness) of his 
associates, that, after a short respite of tranquillity, he once more found 
himself enticed from his humble retreat, conspicuously to appear in a 
scene almost as glittering as this. Grateful as he felt tor so distinguished 
and yet so unmerited ap honour, he sti]l continued unal erably convinced 
that his constituents had made a great mistake, and what was worse that 
they themselves would be the first to find it out. So indeed they were ! 
for no sooner, on the occasion [ have alluded to, was the cloth removed 
than he deliberately, and perhaps with malice aforethought, drew from 
his pocket a written speech fully as long as the tail ofa kite, after which 
he rose, and in a most lugubrious tone, called upon his brother members 
to prepare themselves for the infliction of what he called a longitudinal 
| discourse, into which, forsooth, he plunged at once with premising that 
he should divide the subject he was about to treat of into éhirteen heads. 
It would have been a caution to have heard the groans and murmurs which 
followed this announcement. Some of his auditory insisted on the instant 
enforcement of the “ one hour restriction act,” others less ceremoniously 
and more vociferously cried, “‘ turn him out.” How then was this long- 
winded but now panic-stricken orator to back out of such a dilemma? To 
Most adroitly did he take 
the back track, and this by the simple aid of a ‘‘ sober, second thought.”’ 
This thought prompted him to cut short his preamble by adding a but— 
‘* But,” said he, ** to prevent my being 
prolix, of the thirteen divisions [ shall omit a dozen.” (Cheers. ) 

I need not add, gentlemen, that peace and order were instantly restored. 
Taking this gentlemen as a model theretore, and being desirous to avoid a 
similar protest from you I, likewise, shail omit the dozen and confine my- 
selt to one topic. And thisbeing the advent of our St. George’s New Year, 
congratulation is a fitting and shall be my only theme, 

To the sons of St. George, all the world over, this is a day of festive com- 
» | munion—a time of rejoicing and merry-making, and, with your kind aid, 
now shalla delightful time be made of it. not only to ourselves, but to all 
and every guest by whose presence we are hououred, to whom, as your del 
t | egate, I cordially proffer an “ Englishman’s welcome!” 
as at our anniversaries we have always met, in the spirit of good fellow- 
ship —in the bonds of charity, for charity’s sake: we love these meetings, 
not for the transient pleasure which flows from the goblet, or from our fes. 
tive board, but because at each new gathering under (he banners of our pat- 














‘ 


ducements more dearly to cherish the land of our earliest tics—fresh desires 





to rejoice in the happiness and prosperity of the land we live in’ (Cheering.) | at the thoughts of the hungry widows and orphans whom Jothed, of th 
t Finding that I have very naturally blended the Jand we have left withthe | during the past Jong winter, of the naked whom you have ci ’ 


. 
April 25 
to love, to respect, and, by peaceful relations, to benefit each other, they are 
America and England—il, instead of incentive to jealousy, ever two coun. 
ies had unbounded moiive to make peace, they are England and America 
—for in the language of a pairiotic American—America may look with 
well-founded enthusiasm upoa the past history and present greatness of the 
country she sprung from; and ifthere be any one achievement of which 
more than another England has occasion to be proud it is the planting 
of this vast empire, so rapidly spreading itse'f over a whole continent, wer. 
thy to be the field ofthe most magnificent experiments, and des'ined to per. 
petaate her religion, her institutions, her literature, and her laws, fo keep 
alive the memory of her greatness, of which its own existence is the Do- 
blest monument, to the remotestage.” I have already said that we love 
these meetings; and among other reasons because they furnish a fitting 
time and opportunity greatly to admonish such of our countrymen as keep 
aloof from our cause—our desire being to call them trom the solitary 
and chilling;pursuits of their own separate and selfish views with the warmth 
ot a common sympathy and within the bonds of a common brother. 
hood, (Cheers.) 

Although, gentlemen, like my friend with the thirteen heads, ! find that | 
am growing older every year—so much so that I may now be justly classed 
among the ancient members of our association, yet I beg it may be dis. 
tinctly understood that on a St. George’s Day I feel like anything bot an 

Antiquarian. When this day comes round, bringing with it all the ep- 
dearing remembrances of hume and country, and all those glowing inier. 
changes ot harmonious feeling which ourtestal gatherings never fail to elj. 
cit, C question, gentlemea, whether, amid your whole body, vou can pic 
out a nore joyous, trisky, frolicsome youth than is the antique personage 
now addiessing you—all which goes io prove that when a son of St. George 
has once been lucky enough to win the epurs of Knighthood, neither time 

nor Circumstances ean damp his ardoar, nor impair his chivalry. Now,gen: 

tlemen, join me in our first standard toast. (Great cheering.) 

lL. The day and all who honour it. St. George and merry England. 

Band—Britons strike home. 

A most gracious lady, said the chairman, now claims at your hands 

what your hearts are throbbing to yield, to wit, a royal salute. I give 

you, therefore,— : . 

2. The Queen, God bless her. Song—God Save the Queen 

3. The Prince ef Wales. Band—Prince of Wales's March. 

As the Prince that is loved by the Qeeen, said Mr. Fowler, must be loy- 
ed by us, I now propose the health of— 

4. Prince Albert and the Royal Family 
wick, 

The fifth toast was thus prefaced by the chairman :—With that profound 
respect all trae Englishmen feel for the Government and authorities of this 
great nation, to which, moreover, they feel united by every tie of natural 
and national affinity, | now call upon you, with all the honours, to drink 
the health of 

5. The President of the United States. Band—Hail Columbia. 

6. Sir Robert Peel and Her Majesty's Ministers. Duett—Oh, Albion. 


7. The United Service—Wooden walls and British Grenadiers. Air 
and chorus—Rule Britannia. 

8. The Army and Navy of the United States. 
gled Banner. 

Col. Bankhead replied to this toast in a few very pertinent remarks, 
and concluded by giving the following excellent sentiment. Pointing to 
the respective British and American flags which adorned the lower part 
of the room, he said, 

The two flags there united, may they ever wave in harmony. 

9. The City of New York and her Chief Magistrate, our respected and 
welcome guest. Glee—Myn Heer Von Dunck. 

Our next toast, said Mr. Fowler, is in honour of our benevolent con- 
temporaries, and I trust, in so glorious a competition, that the feeling 0 
every one will be, that it is right for us to do all in our power and yet 
rejoice to see ourselves outstripped. I propose 


Glee—Hail, Star of Bruns. 


Band—The Star-span- 


10. Our Sister Societies—to them we offer the right hand of fellow. 
ship; to their worthy representative a hearty welcome. flute, by Kyle. 
By Richard Irving Esq., President of St. Andrew's Society. The Be- 
nevolent Institutions of England—sure pledges of her enduring prosperity 
and honour. 

The President of the German Society followed St Andrews, and mac 
a few remarks expressive of the pleasure he felt in returning thanks on be 
half of the German Society for the honour conterred by the last toast, 
and the friendly hospitality extended to himself; of the great gratification 
he had of being the guest of your excellent Society, of the interest he took 
in its prosperity, closing with a sincere wish that it might continue f- 
ever to prosper. Apologising for not making a speech he gave the toll 


4 ing toast: 


The Oregon question.—Honourable, fair and peaceable be it’s solution; 
such is the will of every patriotic Englishman aud American, and the wil 
of Freemen must be respected by their representatives at the helm v! 
government. 

By T. Fessenden, Ist V. Prest. of the New England Society. 


England! Her great power is the fruit of her greater civll and religious 
freedom. May this fountain of her strength become broader, and deeper, 
and clearer, until, in the improvement of the human race, distinctive 1c 
tions shall be known no longer. 


By Lewis Leclere, Esq., President of the French Benevolent Society 
Mr. President—As a Frenchman, and the representative of the Frei? 
Benevolent Society of this city, | feel proud of the flattering reception 
you have given me, and beg you will receive in return my warmest thanks 
as well as my full concurrence in the noble sentiments expressed in your 
toast to our sister societies. Within the last few years, sir, we perceive 
that the respective governments of England and France have established 
a mutual good feeling, what was then termed by the King of the Freic! 
the Entente Cordiale. This, at first, was merely intended to express tle 
political union and friendship existing between the two countries ; Di! 
since, I am happy to say, the same spirit of harmony has infused itse!! 
into the hearts of the people of both lands, Let us hope, sir, tivat this 
close sincere alliance, based upon the good faith of ourgespective sove- 
reigns, may lead to the advancement of civilization and happiness amongst 
all nations. I will therefore give you as a sentiment, 

The Entente Cordiale of England and France—May it always be te 
result of an honourable adjustment between nations, based upon £00 
faith and with dune regard to the sacred rights of the people. 


By Chancellor Jones, President of the St. Nicholas Society. —The peo 
ple uf Great Britain and of the United States, of the same origin, and with 
the same language, religion, and laws; their mutual friendship is Viel! 
truest interest, be their policy peace, and their quarrels few and far 
between. 

11. The Right Hon. Richard Pakenham and the other representatives 
of her Majesty on this continent. Song—Fine Old English Gentleman. 


Anthony Barclay, Esq.,H. B. M. Consul of this city, rese and re 
marked— 

Mr President and Gentlemen. As Her Majesty’s minister, who, 
his high station, is the special object of the toast which the chair lias 
the kindness to give, and which has been answered with so much enthus! 
asm,—is, unfortunately for us prevented by public engagements from & 
tending this anniversary. I beg to convey to you my grateful acknow! ag: 
ment for the honour you have done me in thinking me worthy to be classe 
with so trusty a servant of Her Majesty. Lord Clarendon, ia his tate © 
in the House of Lords for the production of certain correspondence, 1 
properly described him, when he said, “ The British interests c vald not be 
entrusted to a mninister more competent, intelligent, and conciliatory . 

Gent'emen; I believe that my respected friend Mr. Fowler. has a8 
returned for the fourth time—it may be the fifth, to the president's cnen™™ 
the antiquarian chair. Like other presidents in other places. hi hes be 
peated his retusal to serve another term, and like them has gracious! 3 
mitted to the wishes of his constituents. “ Does this in Carsar sect ©” 
bition 7? No; his zeal in all your benevolent objects shows the contrat’: 
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“ When the poor hath cried, Cesar hath wept. i imbition shot ae + wd 
of sterner stuff. Long may his presence receive the joytul congra > omggese 
of this society ! and, when he can no longer aid you with his chet ee 
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We meet to day— | need not look under the table, it is a more grave place of procum 1 by 


to which my quotation alludes. Perhaps some of you are influencs 
recollections ; 

Mr. President and Gentlemen,—As the object of this society sie 
lence. its labours are benevolence; the only reward of its members your 
consciousness of benevolence. There can be no wonder, then, that at } 
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¢lamation, “Ha-ha! we are warin—we have seen the fire.” We will never 
forget our motto, “ Mercy be our boast.” nde ‘ 

Mr. President, I would direct attention to an individual present ty this 
occasion, whom I may safely bring under the category of your toast, ‘ other 
representatives.” I rejoice, gentlemen, to see the Editor of The Albion in 
your first vice-president’s chair. He merits it, and a thousand times more ; 
who has laboured so long, so consistently, so gratuitously in our cause ? 
For twenty-four years, I believe, has he edited The Albion, and during all 
that time has been the representative of everything traly British. I appeal 
to all who hear me, Americans as well as British, to bear witness with 
what fidelity and force he has maintained the cause of his country and his ! 
countrymen ; with what candour, courtesy, and good temper he has always 
treated arguments, principles, and conduct with which he differed ; with 
what zeal he has laboured to cement a friendly and firm connexion between 
our two countries. I cannot but recall the memorable saying of a Greek 
philosopher, “ While the office shows the man, the man honours the office. 

Gentlemen, I am trespassing on your patience. (No, no. Go on.) 

Mr. President, I cannot lose this opportunity of congratulating my assem- 





casion of the Oregon controversy, | have said all that I wished to say on the 
subject without hindrance,—true, | have said nothing more thau I thought 
it deserved, for if I did not conscientiously believe in the justice of the Bri. 
tish claim, 1 would be mute for ever 

Having paid this just tribute, and again thanking the worthy Consul for 
his kindness to-night, [ beg to propose the toast I have already alluded to— 
Earl Catheart and the North American Provinces. 


By the President.—The Members of the Charitable Committee.—Altho’ 
not to be melted into sympathy by every idle story, yet, they can no more 
resist the call of genuine distress than can a snow-flake resist the heat of a 
furnace. 

Mr. Jacksou on behalf of the Committee made a suitable reply. 

By Ex-President, Thomas Dixon Esq.—The health of Thos. W. Moore, 
Esq., the oldest member of the St. George Society ; associating with it the 
ninety-five thousand three hundred and seveuly-three natives of the British 
dominione, residing in the City of New York, (according to the last census ) 
May they never forget their native land. 

By Mr. Ashley.—The present Senate of the United States—their conser- 





pled countrymen on the late glorious achievements of British arms in India. 
The thrilling incidents of the brief, successful, and definitive cimpaign 
against the Sikhs are too numerous for recapitulation, and Tam sure they 
are too deeply impressed on your minds to need it. I will borrow one only 
remark, as enough to satisfy us on this topic of exultation; * Tactics so tel- 
ling, followed by success so brilliant, show that our army—notwithstanding 
its torpor of late years—abounds in men who are equal to any emergency, 


and who only want the opportunity to rival the greatest of our historie glo- | 


ries.” 


Mr. President:—The thought which is deepest as well as uppermost in 
my mind,—which pervades it entirely, at all moments,—which, [ am sure, 
occupies your minds as well as mine,—must have vent,—the dark clouds 


vative principles and couservative action on the Oregon question, entitle 
them to the thanks of every friead of Peace. 

By the Revd. Moses Marcus.—Charity-—An attribute of divinity, the 
bond of humau brotherhood, the peace aud honour of nations, covering the 
multitude of sius, and reconciling each with heaven. 

By W.F. Brough.—The 23cd of April—St. George’s day and the natal 
day of Shakspeare. YVhe poet of all times and countries. Even the Sikhs 
ot Asia have recently become acquainted with him through the beligerent 
| lectures of the British Laucers (Shake-speare.) 

By Mr. Owen, Secretary. 
Mr. Presideut,—L must incur the risk of being thought to harp too much 


we have so long seen rising from the West. Do I now meet you for the | upon cne string, but as opportunity is offered me, [ caunot allow it to pass 


last time before they are to bnrst in thander and lightning, and to scatter 
us? Are the hands of Brother to be raised against Brother, like those of 
Cain? Are the land and the sea to be stained with blood shed by kindred / 


| without paying a tribute to some of the best and bravest of Eugland’s ser- 
| Vants 
We have drank in silence to those who have fallen, let us not forget the 


God forbid! Our last accounts from England give us again the often re- | survivors. T offer the names of Gough, Hardinge, aud Smith, the heroes 


peated assurance, that the British Gevernment entertain a most earnest de- 
sire to preserve peace. The meeting here, t's evening, of so many re- 
spectable persons of both countries. evinces the natural sympathy which 
exists among us. Ali of Oregon is not worth half the loss, which the ap- 
preheusion of war respecting it has already produced. Were | not afraid 
of becoming tedivns, I might from personai experience give you some idea 
of tho value—or valuelessness, [if 1 may use that werd], cf the country 
beyond Lake Huron. [Go on.] Then you must pardou the appearance 
of egotism. Gentlemen,—It was my honourable task, after five years of ex- 
posed service, about the upper great Lukes aud beyond them, to superin- 
tend the establishment of the now much talked of pod pete of North la- 
titude, at the Lake of the Woods, in the year 1825, and there to erect a 
monument. I tell you, as a fact, that for a distauce of one thousand miles 
before [ reached that point,—though | visited numerous posts aud forts, as 
they are called, of the fur-traders, between the months of May aud October, 
which are the most favourable to vegetation,—1 never could obtain one sin- 
gle vegetable—a potatoe, carrot, tu‘nip, or even a salad—to check the 
stringeut thirst which our salted meat produced, or to allay the apprehen- 
sion of scurvy. I leave it for you to imagine what luxuries afe to be ex- 
pected by going further. ; 

May the Almighty dispose the hearts of the rulers in both countries to the 
consideration of their consanguinity and identical interest, and to the pre- 
servation of fumily peace. : 

He then offered a sentiment, which was handed to the president: viz. 

The Anglo-Saxon race—their blood is too good to be wasted. 

Our hearts untravelled, I am sure, are prepared to pay a tribute to 

12. Our Native Land. Band—Home, Sweet Home. 

{ give you 

13. The Land we live in. Band—Yankee Doodle. 

14. The Bank of Charity—Benevolent directors and discreet dispens- 
ers, will never fail to keep the stock at par. Band—March by Dodsworth. 

The President then said— 

Before L give you our last standard toast, I wish to ask you a question, 
When Coriolanus threatened to destroy Rom*, who was it that coved 
him to forego his intention and spare the city? Why, the women, to be 
sure, to whom coaxing comes as natural as smiling; and [ should like to 
know who can resist that languishing, ‘ Ah, do now; if you don't, *pon 
my word I'll never speak to you again.’ A flowing bumper then to 

15. Woman, lovely Women ! 

‘ The world was sad, the garden was a wild, 
And man the hermit sigh’d *till woman smiled.’ 
Glee—Here’s a health to all good lasses. 
VOLUNTEER TOASTS. 

The President now rose and remarked, that custom had conferred on him 
the privilege of giving the first Volunteer Toast—and as he could not ex- 
ercise it without drawing the feelings of the Society into the same current 
as h's own, he had a right to look for a perfect torrent of app‘ause, as a well 
deserved tribute to his very worthy predecessor. That gentleman, he re- 


marked, has won all the laurels any President of this Society can desire to | 


win—such, indeed, as the world at large intuitively confers on those who 
try to carve out their own happiness, by unceasing efforts to promote the 
comfort and happiness of others. { propose, therefore, the heatth and hap- 
piness of our last President, Wm. D. Cathbertson, Esq. 

W. D. Cuthbertson, Esq., rose and said :— 

Mr. Presideut—l was feartal when [ resigned the chair which you now 
80 ejicient/y fill, that my name would be ‘altogether forgotten—you, howe- 
ver, by your complimeutary remarks in introducing the last toast, added to 
the kind manner with which ithas been received by thecompany, has convinc- 
ed me that | wasiuerror. [take this opportuny of tendering to my late coad- 
jutors in office, my most siuscre thanks for their kind and valuable assistance 
during the period I presided ; had it not been for that kinduess [ am fear 
ful I should not have been able to sustain the duties imposed npon me. Mr. 
President, { Cefy any of the members of St George to say, that L was ever 
guilly daring the period I had the honor of holding the office, of inflicting 
upon them a long speech. Now, sir, as I bave lost my place, I am Very anx- 
lous to retain my character, therefore, shall strictly adhere to brevity, and 
witb the assurance that my best services will at all times be at the disposal 
of the Society. I propose the following sentimeut :— 

The Arms of England.—Stainless and victorions—they are never buckled 
on but iu a just cause, never laid aside without honor. 

Dr. Bartlett, as first Vice President, haviug been called upon by the 
chair, for a Volunteer Toast, said. 

The toast [ am about to offer you, Mr. President, was one which always 
formed a part of our “ Royal salute in the good old days, when we inuva- 
riably drauk twenty-one Standard Toasts.’ The ‘twenty-one” were re- 


duced, I believe when our Society extended the right hand of fellowship | 


to all the Sister’s Societies of the city, whose representatives, when tavour- 
ing us with their company, us they coimmouly—do by their toasts and 
Speeches, so prolonged our meetings that a reduction of the standard toasts 
from twenty ove to fifteen became necessary. The change was a grateful 
one, of which we have ample experience to-night from our worthy and 
welcome guests who are now with us. 

The toast to which I allude is, one having reference to our neighbours in 
the British Colonies oa this Continent, Our tellow subjects, Mr. President, in 
that quarter, [ can assure you always read the reports of our anuual Festi- 
val; tney feela deep iuterest in us; and they have in many places imitated 
us in forming St. George’s Societies of their own, in which they lave in 
some instances borrowed and adopted our laws and regulations. “So much 
is this the case, that Qu*bec. Montreal, Kingston, Torou'o, aud other rising 
towas, now have their St. George's Societies like ourselves. I think thea 
that we should not forget our Culonial friends ov this day. 

Before [ offer you the toast L cannot help adverting to the kind and 
unexpected remarks of our worthy Consul. [ was indeed quite unprepared 
for the complimentary and honourable approbation which he has been in- 
duced to award to me, and to the occupation in which [ am engaged. In re 
ference to my relations with this Society, it is true that | have been a mem- 
ber some twenty-four vears, have paid my subscriptions like other mem- 
bers, and contributed on different occasions as others have done. This 
was my duty, and I have performed it with pleasure. But at any rate, il 
my countrymen are willing to admit that in all this I have acted as be- 
comes an Euglishman, I am satisfied. 

Now as to the occupation in which [am engaged. It is trae, that when 
5, with my friend Dr. Fisher, set on foot the Albion, such a Paper was need 
ed for the use of British residents. The American papers were not then 
what they are now; they were small in size and scanty in their news—par- 
tcularly English news. Were they then, what they are now the Albion 
would probably never have seen the light. and here [ should be doing in- 
justice to my feelings did I not acknowledge the uniform kindness and liber- 
ality I now, and have always received, with some very trifling exceptions, 
from my brethren of the Aimerican press. They have allowed me, unmo- 

ested, to express freely my Brittish sentiments. I have ou ail occasions 


of the Punjaub, may they live long and wear the honours they so gallantly 
won. 

By J. R. Walter, Esq., Second Vice President.—Our Patron Saint St. 
George. Characteristic of every true Englishman, ever ready to become 
the friend and champion of woman in distress. 

Mr. Sanderson, Ex-President, gave his usual Toast— 

The Duke of Wellington. 
| It was received with thunders of applause from all parts of the room 
| which lasted several minutes. 
| The British Cousul at this period, with some well-timed and complimen- 

tary remarks, proposed tbe health of 
| The Stew rd. 

Mr Brind acknowledged the compliment on behalf of himself and his 
Brother Stewards. 

By his Honour the Mayor, 

Evglaud and America.—The mother and the daughter, may they never 
forget the family relation. 





The arrival of midnight admonished the President to resign his chair in 
favour of the Vice President, Dr. J. S. Bartlett ;—but before Mr. Fowler 
| was allowed to withdraw, a toast highly complementary to that gentle- 
man was proposed by W. i. Brough, Esq., and most heartily encored 
by all present. 

Dr. Bartlett then took the Chair, and Mr. Cox offered a toast, in which 
all most cordially joined. He wished, and others wished also, to propose 
the health of the Consul—not in his official capacity, not as a public func- 
tionary—but as a man for whom all cherished so much love and respect. 
He therefore gave 

Anthony Barclay, Esq. 

Nothing could exceed the fervour with whica this was received and 
drank, the cheers lasting several minutes. Mr. Barclay replied in most 
appropriate terms. 

Mr. Cook, after some prefatory and complimentary remarks, gave 

The New York Cricket Club:—which those who were not members of 
the club, drank with great fervour. 

jy Mr. Tilby, —John Bull and Brother Jonathan—May the latter 
be always willing to take the hand of the former instead of trying to 
take the bull by the horns, 

The Press being given as the next toast, Mr. Otis of the Express news- 
paper rose to acknowledge it. After complimenting the fairness and 
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was wrong, and in this way were misled by the Cabinet they were anxious 
to suppyrt. From this point they date their ire. Lord Stanley was then 
in the Cabinet ; he has sin:e left it, and now appears in the House of Lords 
as the resolute opponeat of his former colleagues. Punch who mixes so 
much truth with his fiction, intimates that Lord Stanley gave the assuranc e 
that the Times was in error, he then supposing the cabinet would never 
unite on such an extreme measure, especially as the Dake of Wellington 
was then opposed to it. Punch who has given the nickname of “ Mrs. Har 
ris’”’ to the Standard, paraphrases thus— 

Who hoaxed poor Harris ? 

I, said Lord S———y, 

J own it wasn’t manly, 

But I hoaxed poor //arris. 
A difficulty has occurred between Mr. Young, a friend of Sic Robe.t 
Peel’s, and Lord George Bentinck,a Protectionist. This misunderstandi ig 
is an unpleasant one, because the Herald and Standard do not hesitate te 
attribute bad faith to the Premier, The case is explained in the Spectator 
which we copy; it is sufficient to show how desperate the opposition 
\o Sir Robert Peel is becoming, 
Another of the plans resorted to by the Protectionists, is to delay and 
impede the progress of the Tariff Bill, that time may be gained to hear 
from Canada, where it is sapposed mach oppositson will be manifested 
towards it. In the matter of delay they will probably succeed, but what 
assistance they will derive from the Canadian opposition remains to be seen. 
Tt is not certatn that the opposition from Canada will be very formidable, 
or we have always observed that the innate loyal feelings of the better 
portion of the Canadians, predispose them to give their support and adhesion 
to the existing goverament ; still, we really wish that Sir Robert Peel could 
be induced to retain a duty of six or eight shillings on foreign wheat, ad- 
mitting the Canadian wheat and the cheaper grains of foreign countries 
duty free. This would satisfy a very large portion of the British people; 
and with such au arrangement the “ League” vught to be content. 
Oar readers will gather from the above remerks, that we do not think the 
cabinet eutirely safe from the combinations that may possibly be brought 
against it on a vote of a want of ccnfidence. 
The progress of disease and famine in Ireland is very serious; but the 
government is actively engaged in providing food and establishing hos- 
pitals for the sufferers. | 
The Polish revoit hasall but subsided ; and it is to be regretted that the 
revolt took place, for in the present state of Europe there is no chance of 
success. Poland has been cut up and divided among the three great mili- 
tary powers ofthe north. These powers surround her with countless ar- 
mies. Poland is an open, and in a great degree a level country, offering 
but few advantages to her defenders; and in addition to her physical di- 
visions, her moral divisions and party feuds seem to place her at the 
mercy of her conquerers. 
The Queen will undoubtedly visit Paris this summer, The Duke 
and Duchess of Nemours will come over and escort her to the French 
capital. 
It will be seen from our parliamentary extracts that Sir Robert Peel 
has said a few words on the subject of the Oregon dispute, when declining 
to give the correspondence asked for by Mr. Brothwick. Like the Earl 
of Aberdeen, Sir Robert was not very communicative; but enough escaped 
both statesmen to show that they entertain the most pacific sentiments, 
and that they cherish the hope that the controversy will be yet amicably 
settled. 

The London papers are full in ‘heir discussions on this subject, but as 

we do not see that they present any novelty in their arguments we ab- 
stain from quoting them, 








INDIA. 
The Sikh war in Indiais atau end. A series of rapid, brilliant, and at 


| good feeling of the Albion on international quesiions, Mr. Otis proceeded length decisive battles has completely destroyed the Sikh power and hum- 


ito denounce the war feeling in this country, and contended it was notthe | bled these treacherous foes in the dust. 


Their whole army of nearly 


| sentiment of the people nor the interest of the country to go to war.” He | 100,009 men have been killed, wounded, driven across the Sntlej or 


| described the war feeling as a party feeling, having more connexiou with 
ithe Presidential question than realities. We rezret that we are not pro- 
vided with a proper report of this admirable speech, which elicited the 
Warmest approbation from all present. 

The chair was now vacated by the first Vice President and taken by Mr. 


| Walter the second Vice, uader whom, we understand, the hilarity continued 
to a late hour. 
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dou tiles down to the 3d instant. 





All Euglayd was ia a state of excitement inconsequence of the favoura- 





this part of the intelligence in a separate article. 
The corn importation Bill has advanced another s'age, having been read 
in the House of Commons on the 27th ult.,a second time by a vote of 302 
to 214—majority 83, being pine less than in the division whic took place 
| ou the 28:h Feb 


The relative numbers, however, are nearly the same, 
| because on the former occasiun 577 members were present, and the latter 


louly 516. But notwithstanding this force, the fate of the Bill, or rather 


| the chance of carrying all the provisions of Sir Rubert Peel's entire mea- 

sure seems again doubdttul. Undoubtedly the most strenuons exertions are 
| making by the Protectivnists, if not to defeat the measure, to obtain a vote 
| of waut of confidence in the mivisters, aud thus destroy Sir Robert Peel’s 


is now opposed by a large portion of the Irish members, aud a considerable 


anotker class of malcontents, and should the’Protestants, in their anger, 
join them, a vote of want of confidence may be carried. Many of our 





readers, we know, would deem such a coalition, although momentary, im- 
possible—but if they read many of the influential British journals, they 
would indeed be astonished at the deadly hostility that is manifested to the 


cabinet. If Lord John Russell had uot deparied from his old proposal of a 
| fixed duty of eight shillings a bushel on wheat, he might at aay moment be 
Bat he 
} committed himself in his letter to his London constituents to immediate abo- 


Premier of England. The Protestants would all vote for him 


lition of all duties, aud therefore oilers in his person no advantage to the 
| !aundholders. 


Peel eabinet, wheu she Z'imes dealt out its daily attacks. They conti- 


| trade; even then they supported his general policy, opposing only his anti- 


corn law measures, Of late, however, some offence has been taken and no | 
papers in Loudon are more virulent than those we have named. Every act of | 


| his government is assailed, aud the truth and honesty of himself and Sir 
James Graliam are daily put upon trial. They insinuate that they were 
| misled by the cabinet when they contradicted the celebrated article of the 
| Times, which fi st announced the couversionof the Peel ministry to free trade. 
The Times, as cur readers know, was right; bat tue Herald aud Standard 


We communicated the intelligence by the Unicorn, last weex, in part of 
our edition. The subsequent s'eamer has since arrived bringing ouc Lon- 


ble news from India, which gave universal satisfaction. We shall speak of 


cabinet. The Irish Coercion Bill is probably the instrument by which it is 
hoped to obtain this object. This Bill, which was called for by all parties | not contemplate any acquisition of territory except the sirip otf li ly laud be 
in Ireland—life aud property in many of the counties being no way safe— | tore mentioned, lying between the Sutlej and the Beas which is necessary 


body of the English liberals. Sir Robert then bas, by this Bill, brought up | seut war was a war of aggression brought about by England, for 


The Herald aud the S/andard were for a long time the supporters of the | 


nued to support the Premier uutil he made his declaration ia favour of free 


drowued in making the attempt. Their bridge and defences at the poiut 
of crossing have also been destroyed, and the British army, in its turn bas 
invaded the Sikh country; aud on the 18th of February the Governor Gen- 
eral was within sixteen miles of Lahore, the capital of the nation. 

In addition to this satisfactory intelligence, it is gratifying to learn that 
all hostilities have ceased—the Sikb forces being reduced to 14000 men, 
and the chiefs at Lahore having repaired to the Governor Geheral’s camp 
and offered full submission. The last despatch of Sir Henry Hardinge 
which we have copied, dated aj Kauha Catchwa, Feb., 19th, describes the 
interview of submission, and the terms that were exacted, The enemy 
surrender— 

Ist The hilly country lying between the Sutlej and the Beas rivers, 
which will make a more secure boundary, and prevent the future incur- 
sionr of these northern hords. 

2ud. They pay a crore and half of Rupees as indemnity for the ex- 
penses of the war. 

3cd. The present Sikh army to be disbanded, and reorganized on the 
plan adopted by Runjet Singh! the amount of its force to be determined 
by the Indian Government. 

4th. All the guns that have been pointed at the British troops to be sur- 
rendered and given up. 

Both banks of the Satlej are to be under the contro! of the company ;and 
the futare nature of the administration of the country to be settled as soon 
as the Governor General arrives at Lahore. The young king, the Maha- 
rajah hes repaired to the Governor General’s camp; he is the son of the 
iate Ran jet Singh, and the rightful heir to the Panjanb throne. He will 
be put in possession of his rights and protected in them by the Government 
of India. 


These are the conditions exacted. They are humiliating, bat they do 


to make a secure froutier. This puts at rest all the assertions tha! the pre- 
the pur- 
pose of annexing the Punjaub to the British possessions. We have re- 
peatedly said, that the present hostilities were purely defensive on the part 
of the British; that the East India company have territory enough, and do 
not desire to have more; yet we have beeu sammuarily cvu'ra licted —bat 
the result hus justified all we said. 

We have also informed our readers that this war wes brought about by 
| the profligate chiels and their mistresses at Lahore, w0 since the dex'h of 
Rujet Singh—a wise prince, who always took care lo beat peace with the 
English—have led the worst possible lives Dr inkenness, murder and as- 
sassination, have been common amusements ; while the fine army drifted by 
| Enropean oflicers, and left by Runjet Singh, became licentions, chavged 


their system of military organiz ition —elected their own ollicers, and cousti- 








| tated themselves the Janizaries of the East. To get rid of this dangerous 
| force, the Rauee, the icfamous Queen mother of Maharajah, and others at 
| Lahore, instigated the army mvade the Company’s territories, assuring 
them that the English were about to invade the Panjaub. These insiduous 
councils had their effect, and the war ensued. It has ended as its instigators 
supposed, in the total destruction of these Janizaries. These facts were 
stated by Sir Robert Peel, in the House of Commons, and have been fully 


i 


confirmed by otber authorities. The late invasion was a military irruption 
into the territories of another power, with whom the invaders were at peace 


written like an Englis‘'may, and advocated Briiish interests ; and on the oc. eek that they were instructed by some of the ministers to say that the Times } this too was done without any declaration of war, But all surprise at such 


j 
' 
| —and with whom they had a treaty of nearly torty years’ existence. And 
} 














































































































































Eye Avion. 





outrages cease when we read the following passages from Major Broadfoot’s 

Journal. Major B. was the British Political Resident, or Ambassador ci 
Lahore, just previous to the occurrence of the difficulties. We extract 
them from the London Spectator of the 7th March. The Spectator says :— 


We begin at a time when the Sirdar Jowabir Singh avd the Rajah Lal 
Singh were contesting for power. Jowabir was the brother of the Ranee or 
Queen-mother ; Lal Singh was or is a paramour, for whom her penchant had 
recently revived. 

“ June 18.—A formal reconciliation has been effected, by the Ranee, be- 
tween Jowahir Siagh and Rajah Lal Singh. She marked her satisfaction by 
sending each of them a handsome slave-girl, just received from the Mundee 
chiel, for Lal Singh is one of the Ranee’s own lovers.” 

« June 14.—The above news reached Lahore on the 11th; but Jowahir 
Sing and his favorites had been carousing with the new slave-girl and other 
women all the previous night, so that he was tuo drunk to hold the Durbar, 
and the chiefs and Mootusudjees dispersed.” 

“ June 18.—Jowahir Singh and Lal Singh were seeking on the 14th to 
assassinate each other. The former was the aggressor ; the cause, the Ra- 
nee’s increased passion far Lal Singh since he had cholera.” ? 

« June 20.—At the capital, Gholab Singh, Jowahir Singh, and Lal Singh, 
are well engaged in plans to assassinate each other ; any two jo:ning for a 
day wgainst the third. A paramour of the Ranee has run away with about 
a lac of rupees worth of her jewels, to the public amusement or scaudal as 
the public is grave or merry.” a‘ Dh eeate al 

“ July 8.—At Lahore they are quiet; drinking, and intriguing, pulitically 
and amorously.” ] 

* August 6.—The state of parties is seriously changed ; but the cause is, 
the Ranee’s mind having become seriously affected by her excesses She 
has become stupid, inst72a of clever and tively ; is sometiies for Gays ia a 
state bordering on faiuity ; and though at times she revives, chiefly when 
stimulated by drinking, she takes but little concern in the public business 
compared with what she used to do, and then is guided chiefly by her low 
paramours and servants. Now, the remnant of wise men lett hitherto 

revented convulsion by their influence with the Ranee, especially the Fa- 
teers and Bhaee Ram Singh; but this influence is all but gone in the Ra- 
nee’s present state: so much so, that Bhaee Ram Singh lately sent me a 
caution against closing a business with the existing government, as it was 
certain that the troops, on their return atter the Dusserah, would put to 
death Jowahir Singh and the Ranee, with her son; he added, that they 
would set up Peshora Singh and Rajah Gholab Singh as King and Vizier.’ 
‘On the Ist thereJwas no afiernoon Darbar, there being a consultation of the 
principal personages on the English affairs. It lasted all day; but every 
man of note was excluded, even Deewat Deena Nath. This eouncil con- 
sisted of Jowahir Singh, the Ranee, and three persona] attendants, domes- 
tics of Jowabir Singh, men of low origin, raised by him—wne an old horse- 
jockey, another lately a Fakeer, and a third still a palace Peon—also Jow- 
ahir Singh's private Moonshee. After much debate, it was agreed to con- 
sult next day the chiefs who were used to such matiers; but it was de- 
cided that the Governor-General’s letter should be answered ’ | 

* August 6.—The evening daak ot the 2d is in, Jewahir Singh, the Ra- 
nee, and Maharajah, all drunk, with Rajah Lal Singh. Held no Darbar 
on the 2d; the consultation all forgo'ten. They went out to the Shaliman 
garden. My letter arriving, my vakeel carried it to the Shaliman, and 
sent word it was emergent: they refused to see him or it, and told him to 
come when they were at leisure. 

‘ August 7—Though the effects of the forenoon debauch were not gone 
off, the contents of the letter produced a dead silenve, and after a time, an 
answer that the letter would be deliberated on and answered without delay. 
This effect was produced by the warnings given not to be misled by foolish 
rumours, On the 3d there was no very marked carousing, and much de 
bating; so 1 suppose a day or two will bring some answer or other.’ 

‘ August 8.—Sirdar Jowahir Singh and his party, after abstaining nearly 
a day trom drinking to deliberate on my letter, made an excuse of heavy 
rain on the 3d, to set out with his tavourities and some generals on ele- 
phants, each supplied with a bottle of brandy: they returned drank, held 
no Darbar, and listened to no business ; but, sending for dancing-girls, Jow- 
ahir Singh dressed bimself as a dancing-girl, and danced with the rest.’ 

| The troops grew more and more impatient of the Sirdar’s rule. They 








revived the form of government which prevailed before Runjeet Singh 
became a monarch—a government by means of a council called the Khalsa 
Punth. The reported death of Peshora Singh also angered them; and 
they sent letiers to the Ranee, requiring her, under pain of death, to sur- 
render herself, the young apegem mg her son, and Jowahir. The Sirdar 
tried to bribe his own people to sufier his escape: but he was refused. In 
utter helplessness, the Ranee yielded; she leit the fort in which she was; 
went in state to the camp, with the boy King and the Sirdar; and Jowahir 
was butchered, with all the members of his Government. ] 

‘Ona the morning of the 22d, the Ranee, who has still great influence with 
the troops, reproached them for the death of her brother, and threatened to 
destroy herself and her son. The Punchayet released Deewan Deena Nath 
and Ultur Singh Kaleewala, with orders to sooth the Ranee. After some 
time, she and her son, and their attendants, came out to where the body of 
Jowahir Singh was lying almost wut to pieces. The Ranee and her women 
broke out into violent lamentations; which moved the soldiers so much 
that they permitted her and her son to return to the fort, carrying with her 
the Sirdar’s body. They also aliowed Deewan Deenanath and Sirdar Ultur 
Singh Kaleewala te accompany her. 

‘Lhe body was carried first to the fort, and then to the burning-place 
where, amidst a great concourse of people, four of the Sirdar’s wives were 
burnt with it. The crowd was so great on the way from the fort, that they 
broke the order of the procession ; and two companies of Sepoys on duty 
with it, during the confusion, plundered the Sirdar’s wives ot all the jewels 
and ornaments with which they were decked for the occasion, and which 
were intended for distribution to Brahmins and others at the pile. Suttees 
are sacred, and receive worship; their last words are considered prophetic 
their blessing eagerly sought for, and their cures dreaded. 


This was “life at Lahore,” in 1845 ; and it is in favour of these wretches 
that so much sympathy has been felt. Mr. Bright the Quaker, and M. P. 
for Durham, interrupted Sir Robert Peel when about to propose a vote 
of thanks to the British army, by presenting a petition from five hundred 
inhabitants of the town of Reading, praying that no thanks might be 
given. That petition, it has since apperred, had not even truth in re- 
gard to its signatures, for the mayor and corporation of Reading have in- 
structed Mr. Russell to state to the House of Commons, that the town had 
nothing to do with the petition—that many of the signers were women and 
children, and that some of the signatures were forgeries! The paper in 
London called the Universe, also asserted, that the British army had been 


collected near the frontier of the Punjaub for the purpose of seeking a 


quarrel, with the secret motive of conquering and annexing it to the 
Company’s dominions. When Englishmen will make these outrageous 
statements, we cannot be surprised to sce the successes in India called 
** British butcheries.” 


But we turn to a more pleasing picture. 


for the navigation of steamboats from the Indus. 


turn the civilization of Europe. 


tanct in all the Company's territories. 


the many valuable lives sacrificed in the contest. 
England can afford to bear the scoffs and censures of her enemies. 


CANADIAN POLITICS. 


We gather from the Canadian journals that the odium of publishing the 
private correspondence of Mr. Draper and Mr. Caron, is concentrating on 
Mr. Caron, complaining of the partia! disclosure of this 
correspondence, has put forth a pamphlet, in which many letters kept 
back by Mr. Lafontaine are given, and from one of them—that of the 10th 


Mr. Lafontaine. 


of March—we take the following passage :— 


To the Hon. L. H. Lafontaine. 


[I have not failed to reflect on the pretence which you put forth, that the 
correspondence in question having been conducted by me as an interme- 


diate party only, was rather yours than mine, and that you have, therefore 


Both banks of the Sutlej are 
henceforward to be under the controul of the British; so also, we hope, 
will be the other rivers of the Punjaub, so far, at least, as to open them 
The Punjaub is a rich 
and fertile country, intersected with fine rivers; these, in a few years, 
will pour their wealth into the lap of commerce, and bring back in re- 
The infamous Suttees, we trust, will, by 
British persussion and influence, be abolished ; they are now happily ex- 
Like the wur in China, this will 
prove a great source of civilization, and add to the happiness and advance- 
ment of our fellow men, and thus give some compensation for the loss of 
For such great objects 


, 





would find this unanswerable if, in opening this correspondence with me, 
you had not yielded, tacitly at first and afterwards expressly to the con- 
dition imposed by me, that in case of failure the matter should remain 
between ourselves. Notwithstanding this, you may be right, and I leave 
you to judge. If your position is correct, you have no need of my con- 
sent; if you make the publication in virtue of the right you pretend to have, 
I reserve to myself that of saying that you have acted without my sanction 
and against my advice. 


. ’ Epwarp Caro, 
This certaimly relieves Mr. Caron from the imputation of having wil- 
fully and designedly betrayed Mr. Draper. 


Congress.—Oregon.—We give in the preceding columns the Oregon 
Bill as it passed the House of Representatives. We also give the resolu- 
tion of the Senate for giving the ‘‘ Notice ;” also the amendment of the , 
House thereon. It will be observed that the House, on the motion of | 
Mr. Robert Dale Owen, object to the word “ amicable,” at least the amend- | 
ment goes to the exclusion of that word. The Senate, however, will not 
receive the amendment, and therefore adhere to their own form. 


*,” The spaceoccupied by the very important and gratifying army news 
from India, and the Festival of St. George, obliges us to postpone till 
next week, a large portion of parliamentary and other matter. 





Miss Clara Ellis of the Greenwich Theatre takes her benefit on Thurs- 
day next, being the last night of her engagement. The Love Chase, and 


the fifth Act of Romeo and Juliet, are the entertainments on the occa- 
sion. 





*,* We have received a contradiction of the statements in the article 
** Scenes in a Russian Garrison,” and shall most readily insert it next 
w eek, 
Dr. Twiss’s wock on the Oregon Question is this day published by D 
Appleton, & Co,, No. 200 Broadway. Price 75 cents bound, 50 un- 
bound. 
IMPROVEMENT IN THE ART OF TaNNING.—Amongst the improvements 
which are daily taking place in the mechanical Arts, perhaps there is none 
more worthy of attention thnn “ Howell’s Patent Taouing Machine,” the 
advertisement of which appears in another portion of ourcolumns. In com- 
parison with the improvement of Dr. Turnbull of London, which has been 
spoken so favorably of in different European Journals, the saving in time is 
about equal, whilst in point of saving labour and practical utility and con- 
venience, the balance would appear to be greatly in favour of Howell's 
Patent. According to accounts, Dr T. effects the chemical combination 
between gelatine and tannic acid (leather) by interposing the hides between 
tanning liquors of different densities~the manner in which the Dr pro- 
poses to do this, would seem more suited to a philosophical experiment, 
than to practical purposes. In tanning by “ Howell’s Patent Machine,” the | 
object has been to keep in view and strictly follow the principles of the old or | 
ordinary method, butat the same time to get rid of its two main objections, | 
time and labour, the equivalents of money. Flides and skins require to be fre- | 
queutly handled in sweet liquors (that is those in which tannic acid has not 
been converted by time into gallic acid,) the oftener this is done the sooner 
the leather is perfected. 


a-nount of labour required for this process, the hides and skins do not re- 











time (usually a year) required to tana hide. By substituting machinery for 
manual labour, which in the case of Howell’s patent is of the simplest and 
most convenient kind, and strictly follows the principles of the old-way 


the exhausted ooze from the hides and skins, they may be tanned at a saving 
of more than seventy-five per cent in time, and fifty per cent in labour. 
Another important consideration, is the ecomical scale upon which a 
tannery may be started on Howell’s improved plan—the necessity of the 
most of the fixtures ordinarily in use being here obviated—forthe Southera 
aud Western States the improvement seems to be particulary valuable. 
The advantages of this plan may be thus summed up. 1. The saving of 
time more than seveaty-five per cent. 2. Greater weight and pliability. 
3. Leather much more durable. 4. Saving in labour fifty per cent. 5. 
The ease with which it can be applied to existing tan-yards. 6. It’s being 
equally advantageous for tanning all kinds of leather. 7. The facilities 
which it affords tor entering into the business. 

Sole leather is tanned in twenty to thirty days, upper leather in two 
weeks; calf-skins, in three to sevendays. The specimens of the manafac- 


tured article which we have seen, fully substantiate the value of the im- 
provement. 


THE DRAMA. 


Park THeaTre.—Mr. Hackett has been the great object of attraction 
at this theatre for the last two weeks, and has drawn a succcession of ex- 
cellent houses. We consider Mr. Hackett to be gradually arriving to that 
point of eminence in his profession which is only attained by the highest 
degree of talent. 
witness the artistical skill he has evinced in the versatile range of charac- 
ters he has assumed. The mere assumption of the different dialects this 
Protean actor embodies, is sufficient to stamp him as an actor of no ordi- 
nary calibre. Some of these are really perfect, as for example his deli- 
ciously natural Rip Van Winkle, his impetuous and roaring Nimrod 
Wildfire, and the whole range of his Yankee Genus. Sir Pertinax 
McSycophant too, although perhaps objectionable in points to Caledonian 
ears, is an astonishing effort for an artist who is not “a native and to 
the manner born,” and who had not the advantage of studying within the 
| borders of Auld Reekie. His Frenchmen, too, are delightful, perhaps 
for it was in Monsier Mallet that Prince Albert distinguished this gifted 
artist by pre senting him with a royal token of approbation. But if we 
should select one class of personations that more especially stamps Mr. 
Hackett as a man of genius, we should select his Irishmen. ‘These are po- 
sitively physiological curiosities, being, as they are, original studies, as 
unlike the usual stereotyped Hibernian representations on the stage as 
possible, and yet natural and highly effective. We confess the rich Mi- 
legian brogue is at times wanting, but this is amply supplied by a natural 
humour irresistibly comic. You would swear to the fidelity of Hackett’s 
Irish portraits as readily as if you knew the originals. 

Henry IV. and the Merry Wives of Windsor have been presented during 
Mr. Hackett’s engagement with a strength and excellence of cast that we 
have rarely seen surpassed at the Park. We have had frequent occasions 
to notice Mr. Hackett’s Falstaff; it is not materially altered in its general 
features ; certain points we detect as being more artistically finished. We 
wish that Mr. Hackett would give this glorious character the full benefit 
of his matured finish of execution; we would especially recommend his 
careful avoidance of his dialect; they do obtrude, and tothe manifest in- 
jury of the personation; and strange to say, that in a character so con- 





become a proverb. 


obtained in England and America. 


as indeed were all the chiet characters in these great plays. 





a right to make such use of itas you think proper. { must admit that 





! numerous admirers, 





oe , Ss 
In the ordinary method on account of the great | TY. Creer. ane el tne Five Shillimas, 


particularly with respect to the exposure to the atmosphere and drainage of | 


We have been delighted during this engagement to | 


among the best of his personations, at least so thought Royalty in Eng’a1d, | 


stantly played by him he is occasionally laboured in the extreme; destroy- 
ing that uninterrupted flow of rich, racy humour for which Falstaff has 
We feel assured that Mr. Hackett could obviate these 
defects ina performance that is entitled to the universal admiration it has 


Mr. Vandenhoff has very ably supported Mr Hackett in the characters 
of Hotspur and Ford, both of which were highly creditable performances, } - 


On Monday Mr. Simpson presents the town with one of those gorgeons 
revivals, tbat commenced with Richard. Shakspeare’s Tragedy of Antony 
| | and Cleopatra has been selected on thisoecasion This play affords a wide 


scope for the labours of the Painter, Costumer and Machiuist, those gre t 
and important adjanct to the modernstage. We reminder seving this 

tragedy revived some twenty or thirty years ago, at Coveut Garden, for poor 
Conway, who was the very beau ideal of Antony : aud Mra, Faacit, mo:hey 

of Mrs, Bland of the Park, was equally a living embodiment of the bea. . 
teous Egyptian Queen. Mr. Vandenhoif and Mrs. Bland sustain tiese 
characters at the Park, They wil! be tried to the fullest extent of their ca- 
pabilities, and will doubtless feel their responsibility. We trust that this 
very judicious revival will amply remarerate the management for the lib- 
erality exhibited in its decorations and a, 1 >intments. 

Tue Keans.—These distinguished artis:: are expected at the Park abcut 
the middle of next month, where they will b warmly welcomed by their 
We understand that their career through the South 
and West has been one series of brilliant triumphs, and that ia a pecuniary 
way, their successe has never been surpassed by any otherstars. These 
are fitting tributes to talent and genius, and evincecouclusively, that the 
public have not lost their appreciative taste for the highest order of dramatic 
excellence. 

Mrs. Mowatt.—We regret to learn that this accomplished actress has 
been compelled to terminate her successful professional career at the South 
in consequence of indisposition, We have long feared that her fragile frame, 
encasing as it does, a mind ever active, ardent, and enthusiastic, could not 
bear up against her newly assumed laborious and harassing duties; she 
has actually accomplished, within the last twelve months, an amount of pro- 
essional labour, that would test the powers of the oldest veteran on the staze 
She has played alone, since January last, two or more consecutive engage. 
ments at Richmond, Charleston, Savannah, New Orleans, and Mobile, be. 
sides studying several of the most trying characters, in the drama, such as 
Belvidera, Jane Shore, Portia, &c. We trust that atemporary secession 
from duty, and the return to anorthern temperature, will restore her to the 
stage with renewed energy ; for we believe that the genius, mind, and ac- 
complishments of this talented actress, will yet place her on the topmost pin 
nacle of her profession. 

‘> Nisvo has returned [rom his European tour of managerial observa- 
tion, and has proved himself an able diplomatist, having prevai'ed upon the 
Raveis to return to his establishment for the ensuing season. These artists 
are so fidentifred with this popular resort, and their powers are so varied 
ard attractive, that another brilliant season is dcubtless in store for manag. 
er Niblo. We understand the garden will be opened for the prblic on the 
Ist June. 

Taearricats iN Caxapa.—Our Canadian triends will be happy to learn 
thatsMr. Skerrett is on his way from the south to organise his arrange. 
ments, preparatory to opening the Theatre Royal in Montreal, at the close 
of the ensuing month. Mr. Skerrett has secured the services of Mr. De 
Walden of the Park theatre as his stage manager, and has nearly complet- 
ed the formation of an efficient stock company. We are happy to learn 
that !he manager has effected a permaneni circuit in Canada, comprising 
Montreal, Quebec, Kingston aud Toronto, 





——$—— 

PARK THEATRE. 
Mouday—First night of Shakspeares tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra, with new scene- 
ry, dres-es and decorations, Antony, Mr. Vandenhoff—anid, first time in America, the 


The tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra will be repeated every evening during the 


P : . ye week. 
ceive this necessary handling sufliviently often, hence the great length of | Mrs. Mowatt is engaged for afew nights, and will shortly appear. 
| 


H OWELL’S PATENT TANNING MACHINE.—The great saving of time and la- 
bour effected by this machine renders it one of the most valuable of modern inven- 

tions, being of the utmost importance to those already engaged in the manufacture 

leather, besides offering the greatest inducements to others for starting the business. 

Ky this machine, which in its operation strictly follows the principles of the old way. 
All kinds of hides an‘ skins may be tarned not only so as to produce a superior article ot 
leather, but with a saving of seventy five percent. in time, and fifty per cent. in labour, 
besides great economy in bark or tanning material 

A tannery in which the improved method was adopted, woukd, by its savings alone, be 
attended with large profits, whilst a neighbouring «ne, wherethe old plan was pursued 
would be losing inoney. The invention, which has been awarded a Gold Medal by 1) 
American knstitute, as being the most valuable improvement ever introdaced inio this 
branch of manufactures, has given the highestsatistaction in the different states im 
it isin use. Ip the opinion of practical men who have adopted the improvement, ai (x 
cost of about five hundred dollars an establishment can be started which will wn two 
thousand sides of sole leather or four thousand calf skins per annum, at fifty per cen! \ess 
than the usual expense of manufacture. Where a greater amount of business is required 
to be done, additional outlay, of course, will be necessary. By this machine sole leather 
can be thoroughly tanned in twenty to thirty days, upper leather in two weeks, and calf- 
skins in from three to seven days. The subscribers offer jor sale single and county 
rights for the above, and will afford the most liberal facilities to those purchasing sal 
rights for the purpose of reselling to Counties and Individuals. A neat mode} of the Ma 
chine, showing its action and construction will, if required, be furnished gratis to all pur- 
chasers. 

For further particulars address (post paid) Buchanan & Co. at the office of this Pa- 
per. ap 25u 
| _ Seaer AND DUNHAM’S PIANO FORTES.—The superiority of these Instro- 
| ments over all others manufactured in this Country is established beyond a doubt, !y 
\ the following unsolicited testimonial of the * Lion Pianist.” 

Charleston Hotel, March Stist, 1546. 

Messrs. S. and D.’s manufactory is in 13th street between Srd and 4th Avenues, and 
their salesroom is at No, 561 Broadway. 

C. & F. Zoybaum, gentlemen —I herewith take pleasure to testify that Messrs. Stodart 
and Dunham’s Factory, of (New York,) Piano Fortes are of superior quality, and that 
they are of soft and brilliant tone, and they are not only through sottness and brilliancy, 
but also through durability in workmansuip, superior to any other manufactured. 

ap 25 4t Leopold de Meyer. 





OS'TON STEAMERS.—FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL.—The British and 
North American Koyal Mail Steam Packet Ships Caledonia, Cambria, and B: 

tannia will leave Boston, for the above ports, as follows, viz: 

Caledonia, E. G. Lott, Commander, onthe Ist day of May 1846. 

Cambria, C. H. E. Judkins, Commander, on the 16th day of May, 1846. 

Britannia, John Hewitt, Commander, on the Ist day of June, 1546. 

Passage to Halifax $20. Pa.sage to Liverpool, $120. For freight or passage apply 
D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Agen, at HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet. 

N. B.—No Berth secured until paid for. 


ao 
LADY wishes to secure en agreeable home in a family where she can instruct the 
children and make herself generally useful, having had experience in both capac! 
ties. She has no objection to go into the country for the summer. The most unexce)* 
tionable reference given. Adaress W. S., Post Office, box 1070. asl8 1. 


——— 











R. AUSTIN PHILLIPS respectfully announces that his annual benefit concert W! 
take place on Monday evening, the 20th of April, at the Apollo Saloon, Broadway, 
when he will be assisted by the followin eminent talent, who have all kindly tendered 
their valuable services :—Madame Otto, Kriss Mary Taylor, with the kind perm ssiop ot 
Wm. Mitchell, Esq., Mrs. A. Phillips, Mr. Clirehagh, Mr. Sheppard, Mr. G. Loder. Mr. 
Timm, (P. F ) Mr. Marks, (Violin,) by the kindness of Wim. Mitchell, Esq., Mr. Davis, 
(Flote,) and the celebrated Dodworth Band. Conductor, Mr. George Loder. 
Particulars will be given in future bil s. : ™ 
Tickets, 50 cents each, may be had at Mr. A. P.’s residence, 340 Bleecker street, Dé 
tween Amos and Charles; at the Music Stores; and at the door of the Cuncert-roe! on 
the evening of performance. a ate 
To commeuce at eight o’clock. No Postponement. ap 158 ll. 








LADY, who has been long accustomed to give instructions in French, Music orot 
A those branches of English usually taught in schools, is desirous of obtaining @ citus 
tion as governess in a private family, and begs leave to refer any EC who w poy 
cagage ber services in that capacity to Edward Prime, Esq., No. 42 Wall st., or to — 
Okill No. 6 Clinton Place, or to Dr, Bartlett, Albion Office, where all communi atte i 
may be addressed. marl4 3 


AGUERREOTYPE APPARATUS, &. PLUMBE NATIONAL DAGU = 
D RIAN GALLERY—251 Broaoway.—The subscriber having greatly enlarge: = 
department of his business, is now able to offer inducements to those wishing to pur vo 
He flatters himself that the celebrity of his Instruments is too well known to nee a 
ther comment. Voigtinender’s Tubes, also, on sale. Having com yleted his arrange 
ments for the importation of Plates, he willio future receive a supply by every aos 
His stock of Cases, Chemicals, anc all other articles in the line, will also be found ¢ 
| plete. Those visiting the city will find it to their terest to call. 
| *'N. B.—Instruction in the art given as usual. 








apll tf. 















TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Western a 
Ss Ship Co.’s steam ships, the *‘ GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse horse 
B. R. Mathews Esq., Commander; the “ GREAT BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, Mt cl 
power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sail as follows: 

GREAT WESTERN. 
From Liverpool. From New York. ath May 
Saturday 11th April | Thursday 35th June 
Saturday.... 30th May | Thursday... “oth AU 
Saturday... .cccsscccvccccescceress 25th July | Thursday... Hoth Oct 
Saturday .....cececereerseccceeceee 12th Sept | Thursday. ooweee seen Nov 
Saturday......scecsececseeeeee ..++-3ist Oct | Thursday - 
GREAT BRITAIN. ; . 
From Liverpool. From New York. 6th June 
Saturday ......cccevcccccssececevecs Oth May | Saturday....+-+seeereeeeree ‘rr ist Aug 
Tuesday... ..scccccccsesseces cosecs Tth July | Saturday....srceceeeeeee Sond Sept 
WERMESORT viccescoce o cosvcccooss With Aug | Tuesday.---+-eereeesereees ““a7tb Nov 
PROS GF vccccsscescoes seocesceseee Bith Oct | Tuesday......seeeeeseee eeeeecee — 
, “GRE IESTERN,” $190, and $5 Steward’s fees. 
Fare to Liverp ol per ‘ GREAT WEsTER? oo =F) Mocition of the Sta‘ 


Fares per “GREAT BRITAIN,” By td 
Rooms, plans of which may be seen at any © te) New York t 

For freight or passage, or other information, i AP ry pat Rg 98 Froavans te 

j 4 

New York, 27th February, 1246. . cya 


seen wae jc 5 » een 
FOR DOMESTICS, 386 Broadway, East side, betwee’ 
forms 


Ee ;ENCY ay, BE 

— ry} Geer ca —Aeeael Subscribers.—MRS. GREEN qraseten 
a ° vo of her arduous enterprise, and respecttully in 
knowledges the liberal patronage of her arduous enter — bg thatthe Agency will 


her patrons and all interested in procuring good domesti vem at the ee yews wt 
from the Ist of November, § ipply fam lies with domestics by the year aa eiardaye 
a moderate charge, payable in advance Hours—from 8 A. M. till 4 P.M.; 00 = ) 


of it. 
till 12 at noon. 








April 25. 
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